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The Lighthouse Window Trim 


Use 


Use them to attract people 
who have never tried Mazda 
lamps---to leteverybody know 
that you sell Westinghouse 
Mazdas---lamps that they can 
always depend upon for ser- 
vice. 

You know the value of your 
display windows, and that new 
and attractive trims always in- 
crease their value. 


Your Display Windows to Draw 
Attention to the Mazda Lamp 


Send today for pictures and 
descriptions of our new win- 
dow trims, and make use of 
them while they are new. 


Ask for our “Five Minute 
Selling Talks,” and for other 
advertising matter to help 
you make everybody ac- 
quainted with the splendid 
features of the Westinghouse 
Mazda lamp. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J., 


Factories—Bloomfield, N. J., and New York City. 


Offices throughout the Country 
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Central Stations, 
United States and 


Gentlemen: - 


For years 
facturing and ins 


Out-DOOR ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORA 


CHICAGO, October 13, 1913. 


Canada. 


we have specialized in designing, manu- 
telling Electric Signs, advertising articles 


of a national character; being constantly in touch with, and 
originators of the largest things that have been done in this 


field 


We have made a wonderful success because we analyze 


each sign solely 


for its advertising possibilities, and its 


opportunities. We study the commodity it represents, its 
circulation possibilities and the class of people it would 
show to, then we build a sign to conform with the above re- 
quirements--a sign that is made of stecl, that is weather- 
proof and that is built better than the underwriters require, 
in our own modern-equipped factory. 


We want every Central Station to get the benefit of 


our knowledge in 


this line. It can be secured by co-cperating 


with us on our new selling plan--assuring prompt service, no 


Batter what kind 


of a specially designed sign you want. 


We can make it! 


An inquiry will bring you full particulars--put your 
problems up to us. 


Yours very truly, 


THOS. CUSACK C¢ 
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Harrison and Loomis Streets 


CHICAGO, 
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Greenwood Electric Signs Are Everywhere 








Last Week’s Shipments Included : 


Gayety Theatre, CINCINNATI-— 
750 lamp sign, shadow picture. 
J. E. Wood & Bro., LYNCHBURG— 
1000 lamp sign, skyrocket and three panels. 
Hotel Winecoff, ATLANTA— 
900 lamp sign, eight-foot letters. 
Jackson Slogan Sign, JACKSON, MISS.— 
800 lamps, “Share Jackson's Opportunities.”’ 
Ed Kiam Company, HOUSTON— 





Six signs, total of 800 lamps. 
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Knoxville, fame (Western) 
Tennessee | Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Biting the Hand That Helps 


A Very Plain Statement on the Evils of Stealing Sign Designs—With Evidence That Proves It a Far Too Common Practice 


By Eart E. Wuirevnorne 


[We want to say at the outset that this article is written and published not in a critical or quarrelsome spirit, but with the desire and 


purpose to point out to some central station commercial men a place where the brakes are slipping. 


It is written not in behalf of the elec- 


tric sign manufacturers, but in the interests of the central stations themselves, for as will be clearly seen in the facts that follow, it is 


the central station that suffers most—after the man who buys. 


And since—between grown men—there is no virtue in mincing words to 


dodge plain truth that should be recognized, we will say bluntly that it concerns the large amount of petty thievery that is being practiced 
by many central station salesmen in the misappropriation of the expensive designs and sketches furnished them by the sign manufacturers. 
We are emboldened to discuss this situation thus frankly, because we are convinced by the evidence that the greater part of this mal- 


practice is committed not in the spirit of “biting the hand that helps,” but through shortsighted thoughtlessness. 


It is a subject which 


we have discussed with both sides many times and in many places, and the concrete evidences elicited have been too convincing to ignore. 


—Editor.] 


and builded on a system 
of cheerful, friendly ser- 
vice, extended as a helping 
hand from the man who 
sells to the man who buys. 
It comes as the evolution 

ee of the art and science of 
trading, and is fed and nourished by honest, 
square dealing, man to man. And the man 
who fails to play fair, is the man who in- 
evitably suffers most. 

There is probably no other industry where 
there is more active helpful cooperation 
proffered by the manufacturer and freely 
accepted by the local distributor to their 
mutual advantage, than we find in the 
relationship between our central stations 
and the men from whom they buy. Also, 
there is no class of these manufacturers 
upon whom the central stations are as de- 
pendent for a serviceessential to the develop- 
ment of the local market, as upon the elec- 
tric sign manufacturers. And yet, many 
of these same central station men, while 
considering themselves most scrupulously 
honest, and keeping their faith most care- 
fully with other men, are, nevertheless, 
practicing a system of petty thievery against 
these sign manufacturers. a 

I have talked to all the big electric sign 
manufacturers and they have every one 
admitted and asserted that this isso. 

It is unquestionably true—and the sign 
manufacturers are convinced of it—that 
the majority of these offending central 
station men do not realize that they are 
acting dishonorably. 

I believe that a service can be rendered 
to the industry by spreading out enough 
of the facts and the proofs to point the 
danger and the weakness, and impress upon 
the minds of some of these men that they 
are fouling their own nests. 





Here is the way it works out— 

The central station sign man calls upon 
a local merchant and talks electric signs. 
He secures permission from the merchant to 
submit a design and estimate. He then 
writes to a sign manufacturer, in a distant 
city, for a proposition. The manufacturer’s 
designing staff devise and create an electric 
advertising idea for that merchant, and 
execute a large design of the proposed sign, 
drawn to exact scale, and finished in water 
color to present an exact picture of the sign. 
This is sent to the central station with 
specifications and an estimate of cost. The 
design is clearly marked as the property of 
the manufacturer. 

The central station sign man then takes 
this design to his prospect and exhibits it, 
endeavoring to get the order. But the 
merchant says—“Too much money. Why 
can’t we get it for less? — Let’s get a figure 
from somebody else.” And sometimes the 
salesman wants the business so badly that 
he resists the promptings of his conscience 
to answer—“That is the price of this par- 
ticular sign, but Ill get another design 
for a cheaper one.” He either makes a 
tracing of that design and sends it to other 
national sign manufacturers for competi- 
tive bids, they believing that it is his own 
suggestion for a sign; or he or the merchant, 
perhaps, calls in the local tinsmith and 
says—“How much can you make that for?” 
And the local tinsmith can always make a 
better price, but it never is the same sign 
when he builds it. 

Now, this is a pure, bold case of biting 
the hand that helps. 

The half dozen or more big electric sign 
manufacturers who do a national business 
are unable to compete with the local tin- 
smith, for the very obvious reason that they 
do not sell the same kind of goods. The 
big sign manufacturer is doing more than 





merely building electric signs, he is working 
side-by-side with the central station man, 
in his own town, to help develop the market 
for signs, he to benefit in the sale of the sign 
and the central station to profit by the sale 
of current thereafter. 

Aye! there’s the rub! That’s the point that 
the design-stealing local salesman overlooks. 

The regular sign manufacturer sends ex- 
pert salesmen to your city to help you sell 
signs. He furnishes you with original 
designs, sign-advertising ideas created by 
his high-priced artist-designers. He writes 
letters and mails literature, oftentimes, to 
the list of prospects you send him. He 
pays the salary and expenses of this expert 
salesman who assists you. The water-color 
design he freely furnishes whenever you call, 
often costs him twenty-five or thirty dollars 
in cold cash spent for the artist’s time, plus 
the “overhead” expense it’s burdened with. 
That is the service you get from the regular 
manufacturer. 

When this is all done, the local tinsmith 
walks around the corner, when you send for 
him, takes the ready-made sketch and makes 
a bid on “a sign to look like this.” And 
the sign he builds is an amateur sign; any 
old construction, any old paint, and any 
old wiring as arranged with his friend the 
“odd job” electrician next door. There 
has been no investment in expert brains, 
in experience, in guaranteed work, or in 
help-for-you, in the building of that sign. 
That’s the kind of “service” you get from 
the local tinsmith. 

And the man who buys the sign is always 
stuck. The cheap paint fades and dies 
under stress of sun and storm. It soon 
looks dingy and disappointing, and inside 
of a few years the sign itself begins to open 
up its seams and show the fake. 

And the central station is always stuck. 
The man who owns the sign is disappointed 
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in electric signs, a dissatisfied customer, a 
“knocker” who will do more harm than you 
will ever know. 

If the customer can’t pay the price of a 
real sign, you'd better wait until he can. 
It doesn’t pay to steal the design and give 


mS 


UH The evidence in a typical case—the sign erected. 


him something “just as good.”’ It never is 
just as good and it never is just. And in- 
justice of this kind is a boomerang that you 
can’t dodge. 

And here I repeat that the large majority 
of the central station sign salesmen who are 
making a practice of stealing sign designs,— 
and their bosses who are aware of it and per- 
mit the petty larceny to continue—do not 


The stolen design showing the marks of the tinsm 


consider that they are committing theft. 
I say this not “for policy” or for fear of 
hurting someone’s feelings, but because I 
know the names of many of these men, and 
many I know personally, and I sincerely 
believe that they are honest, conscientious 
white men. In their eagerness to get an 
order, their point 0’ view has become dis- 
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torted, and they have not realized the in- 
jury they have been doing themselves, their 
companies, their customers and the sign 
manufacturers who have helped them. 


Here are some of the proofs— 

I reproduce the complete evidence in the 
case of one design theft in which I am glad 
to say no central station man is involved. 
In this instance this design was sent to an 
electrical contractor, submitted to the mer- 
chant, and by him turned over to a local 
tinsmith with whom the contractor worked 
in the building of the sign. It is a typical 
case, and a good illustration of the way the 
trick is turned and the ease with which the 
theft is proven. I have covered up the 
name of the city and the name of the sign 
manufacturer simply because it would add 
no whit to the strength of the proof. 

On February 24, 1913, one of the large 
manufacturers prepared this design for a 
proposed sign for the Charles Wachtel Cloth- 
ing Company, located in a distant city. The 
design was mailed to a contractor in that 
town who is supposed to be reputable in 
every way. No order was forthcoming, 
though follow-up letters went to the con- 
tractor in the usual way. One day, how- 
ever, a salesman representing the manu- 
facturer happened to be in that city on 
other business, and on walking down Cherry 
Street was surprised to see the Wachtel 
sign up and burning. Next day he photo- 
graphed the sign with his pocket camera and 
sent a report and this picture to the factory. 

The factory wrote to the Wachtel Com- 
pany at once, requesting the return of the 
design, since no order had been placed. 
Back came the design with a letter saying— 
“We had this sign made up by a local party 
who made it up for a cheaper price than the 
one submitted by you.” I reproduce both 
the letter and the design as it appeared 
when returned. The halftone engraving 
fails to show many of the thumb marks and 
other evidences of this design having been 
used as the working plan for the local tin- 
smith. Itis badly soiled and folded. There 
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are pencil marks on the flourish underneath 
the name where they added the lamps, 
when they moved the words—“The House 
of Good Clothes”—to the line beneath. 
And as the manufacturer expresses it— 
“The gentleman painter doing the finishing, 
took somewhat of an artistic license with 
our scroll work in the corner.” 


ith’s hands. 


October, 1913 


But it is unmistakably and admittedly 
the same sign and the manufacturer made 
out a bill for fifty dollars and wrote the 
letter of May 15th, which I also reproduce. 
The bill has not been paid and the manu- 
facturer is bringing suit as a test case, and 
I have returned the documents to be sub- 
mitted as evidence. 

While the sign looks well in photograph 
it has already proven very unsatisfactory 
to the Wachtel Company, as has been ad- 
mitted by its owner to a representative of 
the local central station. 

So much for that. 


Another manufacturer sent a salesman 
and an artist to another city at the invitation 
of the new-business manager for the central 
station. They made many designs, sold a 
number of signs, and left with the central 
station man several cases that could not be 
closed up at once; among them was a “‘Hip- 
podrome”’ design. A little later the central 
station man wrote in for a second design 
for the “Hippodrome.” It was sent on 
July 23, 1912. 

On July 25th came a letter from the cen- 
tral station man, as follows :— 

“T understand that the Hippodrome 
sign was sold by Mr. E........ about ten 
days ago, and is now under construction. 
He made them a price of $600 for the sign 
erected complete with lamps, flasher and 
everything ready to light, which was so 
ridiculously low there was nothing else for 
them to do but close the contract with him. 

“T have done everything I could con- 
scientiously do, to prevail on these people 
to buy your signs, but Mr. E........ has 
made it impossible for me to close any of 
them, and I am extremely sorry, because 
you people did so much work here that you 
were entitled to this business, for had you not 
visited here and put up the handsome de- 
signs and good arguments which you did, 
there is little doubt that these signs would 
have never been sold.” 

This letter referred to several other signs 
that Mr. E........ had sold on the same 


basis, and I have before me other corre- 
spondence that shows clearly that the cen- 
tral station man was merely playing the 
manufacturer to obtain expert designs 
to be turned over to Mr. E........, a local 
bill poster, to build. In this particular 
case, ample proof of design stealing was 
afforded by a photograph in one of the elec 
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trical magazines, appearing shortly after, and 
showing this identical “Hippodrome” sign, 
complete in every detail, and credited to the 


was stolen bodily and executed by a local 
man. 


I have evidence in another case where the 
central station man secured a design from 
a distant manufacturer, cut the name off 


genius of Mr. E......... I have before 
me the affidavit of the manufacturer’s 
artist, swearing that the picture is an exact 
duplication of his design. 

Whether the local central station man 
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then under fear of losing the order, appro- 
priated it. In some instances it is a clear 
vase of deliberate sharp practice. But it is 
inevitable that in any large body of men there 
should be a few who are not overscrupulous. 

On the other hand it must be said that 





realized it or not, it was petty thievery. 

I have another case from another manu- 
facturer, where 25 or 30 designs were fur- 
nished for a sign campaign in another city; 


CHAS. WACHTEL, Paesioent 
P DO WACHTEL. Vice Presioent 


AH WACHTEL, Sectry ac on 
J E. Passmore 


all of which were turned over to a local tin- 
smith, and manufactured at prices which 
would have meant loss to any responsible 


FINE CLOTHING, HATS 


AND FURNISHINGS 
PHone 314 


sign builder. The central station man 
involved here, was certainly party to the 
stealing of the 250 dollars or more spent 
by the manufacturer in these designs, and 
the cooperation that came with them. The 
manufacturer says:— 

“We are positive that the man who was 
working for the lighting company got his 
little rake-off on every sign that was turned 
over to the local man, and that the lighting 
company got the short end of the deal be- 
cause the material will unquestionably 
be unfit for use within the next year. 
In fact, a good deal of it now at the 
present time looks very shabby and _ lots 
of sockets are out of commission.” 


I have another case of still another manu- 
facturer who sent a man 700 miles to answer 
the call of a central station man. A design 
was submitted for a roof sign for the central 
station itself, and a price asked and given 
f. o. b. factory. The salesman left town 
and within an hour the factory received a 
telegram asking for a price on this sign 
erected. This they could not give pending 
the return of the salesman, who alone had 
seen the building. This identical sign was 
built at once by a local man for less money, 
and the central station man pleaded that 
he could not wait longer for the price on 


Greenwood Advertising Co. 
Knoxville, Tann. 


Gentlemen:- 





‘Jo ere in raceipt of yours of thea 9th inst. in reference 
to designs siibmitted to us for electric signs end as requested we 
are returning sam to you under sermarete cover. 


We hed thin sign made up by a local party who made it 
up for a cheaper price “han the one submitted by yay, 


Thanking you for your attention in the matter, we are 


Yours vary t-uly, 


May 14, 1913. 


CMa ter 


Secy. & Gen. ler. 








The acknowledgment of the theft. 


the bottom of the design and personally 
handed it to the prospect with a card from a 
local sign painter, in whose business he has 
a financial interest. 


I have the complete data in the form of 
designs, photographs, estimates, original 
correspondence and signed statements in a 
dozen more cases tendered as evidence 
of design stealing from every one of the big 





May 15th, 1913. 


Mr, A. H, Wachtel, 


Dear Sir, 


designs in question. 


purpose as evidenced by 
letter, 


most assuredly warrants 


promptly. 
Yours very truly, 





Secretary & General Manager, 
Chas, Wachtel Clothing Co., 


We have your letter of May 14th and also the two 


We are handing you herewith invoice for design 
No, BG 213, sawe having manifestly served your 


The fact that we have in our employ high-priced 
and experienced designing engineers, and have, 
after much time and effort, placed ourselves in 
a position to be able to execute such matters, 


We are holding this design subject to your order, 
and trust that we will jiave payment from you 


second paragraph of your 


us in making this charge, 








The sign manufacturer's reply. 


erection. He did not pay for the design, 
however, nor for the time or expenses of the 
salesman, who traveled 700 miles to serve 
him. 


I have before me, design, correspondence 
and photograph of another sign installed on 
a central station building, where the design 





electric sign manufacturers who do a nation- 
wide business and offer a nation-wide ser- 
vice of cooperation. They cover a great 
variety of conditions. 

In the majority of these instances the 
central station man clearly has been simply 
over-eager for an order. He has obtained 
the design with the best of intentions and 





some of the big sign people themselves are 
not above criticism. I have here one or 
two cases that show pretty conclusively 
where one factory has bid on another fac- 
tory’s design. It is not common, however, 
and though both companies here have figur- 
ed on standard construction, it is certainly 
not considered good ethics. 

One manufacturer states his attitude as 
follows :— 

“T will say to you frankly that if this com- 
pany has ever copied any design, originated 
in some other office, it has been unin- 
tentional. If our customer sends in a 
design made by some other company, and 
requests a bid on same, we go to the trouble 
of making up our own design—trying to 
keep away as far as possible from any es- 
pecial ideas that may be incorporated in our 
competitor’s design. We then return same 
to customer, stating that we do not care 
to bid on the design he sent in, and in the 
same breath, offering our design.” 

Then speaking of design stealing by 
local tinsmiths, he continues :— 

“T believe that most of the central station 
boys are loyal. They never show our sales- 
men other companies’ designs, but they will, 
however, allow us to work on prospects 
turned up by other companies’ men. So 
long as we furnish our own original design 
we cannot blame them in this. Their job 
is to get the signs connected, and as many 
good ones as they can, no matter who sells 
them. The trouble all seems to lie with the 
ultimate consumer; or, in other words, the 
individual customer, who secures a design 
by either writing direct to us, or through the 
lighting company’s man. Then he goes 
to his local painter (who possibly has two 
brushes, a couple of pints of paint and a pair 
of well-worn overalls) shows him our design 
and says, ‘What will you make this for?’ 
The local painter scratches his head, and is 
sometimes up against it, but in most cases 
he goes over to the cornice maker or the 
tin roof man, and-they get up an abortion 
of stove pipe iron and tin, that would 
really be a credit to a five-year-old boy. 

“Tt is hard indeed in most cases to trace 
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any similarity of sign and design, but the 
design is really what the work is done from; 
and if a fairly capable electrical contractor 
is called into service the results are generally 
satisfactory, for a little while. Then, when 
the sign begins to go to pieces, the customer 
thinks that his product is just the same as 
all others and that electric signs really are 
no good anyway. A false impression is 
created all around.” 


Now, there would be no merit in the 
publication of these accusations alone; for 
taken alone, they are but destructive criti- 
cism. And most destructive criticism serves 
only to make discouragement and to hurt 
feelings. There were two reasons for writ- 
ing this article and I want to make these two 
points clear. 

In the first place, a good sign is a good 
sign, but an imitation good sign is a bad 
sign and always will be. If an honest 
manufacturer makes an honest design for 
an honest sign, and your prospect says he 
cannot afford to buy that sign, there are 
just three things you can do— 

(1) Convince him by your salesmanship 
that he can afford it and sell it to him. 

(2) Sell that sign to somebody else. 

(3) Lay it aside and sell your man another 
sign that costs less money. 

There is no middle ground in this situ- 
ation, though, of course, your cheaper sign 
may be a cheaper application of the same 
idea. For the only signs the central station 
can afford to recommend are signs of stand- 
ard construction, and that means standard 
price. Presuppose the standard quality— 
the only safe quality for the central station— 
and the design and the sign are one. If your 
man says the price is too high, then it is too 
much sign. Try something else. 

When you show a merchant a sign design 
and allow him to have the sign imitated by 
a local tinsmith, it is just as though you 
sold him a standard motor and then deliver- 
ed a defective machine that “looked the 
same to him,” but which you knew would 
fall down in a short time. It is all wrong. 
It is crooked. It is against the basic prin- 
ciples of good business. 

If the doctor allows the patient to pick 
out the pills, he is certainly morally re- 
sponsible if they prove poisonous. The 
obligation of the central station sign sales- 
man—and his boss—to protect the man 
who buys a sign is just as clear and un- 
deniable. The central station is selling, 
not signs, but service, and there is no ser- 
vice in the tinsmith’s sign. If you allow the 
prospect to get a figure from the tinsmith 
and buy the imitation sign, the central 
station stands sponsor for that sign by its 
act of acquiescence. And when the sign 
fails, you have lost both a customer and a 
friend. You are working, not for the sign 
business, but against it. 

And here’s my second point. 

' The electric sign manufacturers are pro- 
viding you with a service absolutely essen- 
tial to the development of your electric 
sign load and all that follows. You could 
not do business without their cooperation. 
They furnish the designs. They furnish 
the estimates. They build the signs. They 
take the credit risk in many cases. And toa 
considerable extent they win the business 
for you. 

Suppose you had to do this for yourself? 
What would it cost you? How would it 
affect your sign business? 

And if these sign manufacturers are doing 
this much for you in the name of service and 
cooperation—how, in the name of justice, 
of honesty and of common, decent manners 
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can the central station deny them the right 
to protect their own property? 


There are many hundreds of honest men 
in this country who spend their days de- 
veloping sign business for central stations. 
I have written this article in their behalf 
and in their defense. 

There are only a few who are actually 
crooked. There are comparatively few 
of the others who have been unfair through 
over-eagerness for business. But it is high 
time that they—and their bosses—looked 
this thing in the face, and called it by its 
front name. 


Handling Accident Claims 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the United 
Gas and Electric Corporation, by 
permission 
By J. B. Wuarron, 

GeneRAL Manacer, Ricumonp Licur, Hear 
AnD Power Co., Ricumonp, Inn. 

It is too frequently the inclination of the 
managers of utility companies, when acci- 
dents occur on their lines resulting in per- 
sonal or property damage, to at once turn 
the matter of settlement over to the Com- 
pany’s attorney, where a little ingenuity 
on the part of the local manager would often 
obviate expensive legal action. 

Several years’ experience in the handling 
of claims resulting from accidents has im- 
pressed the writer with the importance of 
two things; i. e., first to forestall any outside 
lawyer’s interest or action in the matter; 
second, to settle with the claimant at once, 
if possible, being sure of the legality of any 
release which said claimant may sign. The 
responsibility, or competency, of persons 
who sign a release should always be deter- 
mined by attorneys. 

Needless to say, an immediate investi- 
gation by the Company and sympathetic 
attention on its part to the complainant’s 
full account tends to mitigate the hostile 
feeling against the Company by the in- 
jured party. 

While the writer was in the employ of 
The Wilkes-Barre Company he had occasion 
to handle many claims in this manner. For 
example, we had two wires of a 4-wire, 2- 
phase, primary line fall in the street where 
the street and gas main crossed a creek on a 
bridge. A small boy picked up one of the 
wires and was severely shocked and burned on 
the hands and feet. In falling to the ground 
while still holding the wire, the boy’s hand 
and the wire came in contact with the gas 
pipe, thus grounding the circuit and _ re- 
leasing the boy, saving his life. 

The mother of the boy, a hard-working 
woman, claimed pay for her loss of time in 
caring for the boy. Every attention was 
given her claim, her recital of the accident 
was listened to attentively and sympatheti- 
cally and immediate settlement was sug- 
gested. As a matter of fact, the woman’s 
time amounted to only five or six dollars; 
but an unscrupulous lawyer (or even one 
looking for a modest fee) would undoubtedly 
have claimed many times this amount. 
The Wilkes-Barre Company settled for 
fifteen dollars, having the woman sign a 
release which had been properly drawn up, 
witnessed, etc. The following day an at- 
torney called at the office in regard to the 
case and asked to see the release. From the 
chagrin on his face, it was evident that he 
had not caught us napping. A representa- 
tive of the Company called on the family 
again later and was assured by the mother 
that the family was well satisfied with the 
settlement. Thé boy fully recovered in a 
reasonable length of time. 
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Other minor, as well as more or less 
serious claims, were settled in much the same 
manner, although every claim assumes a 
different aspect with regard to opportunity 
to settle. There is no fixed rule of pro- 
cedure. The best advice is to listen at- 
tentively, be sympathetic, get all the in- 
formation possible and—most important of 
all—never allow a claim to lag where there 
is a likelihood of there being a liability. 
Damage claims do not improve with age. 
It is in the first interview with the claimant 
that the time for settlement is ripe. 

The foregoing is the writer’s specific 
advice from personal experience. In gen- 
eral, I would say that industrial accidents 
come under two heads—Avoidable and Un- 
avoidable, although the distinction between 
them is often very fine. Avoidable acci- 
dents are due to, or result from, lack of 
ordinary care under the circumstances, 
carelessness or neglect by either employer, 
employee or both; or other causes that a 
reasonable amount of precaution would 
have prevented. Unavoidable accidents are 
those which cannot be foreseen, or may not 
be avoided by ordinary diligénce and 
care. From what statistics are available 
on the subject, it would appear that the two 
classes are almost equally divided, with the 
Avoidable in the majority by about twenty 
per cent. 

The cause of industrial accidents has only 
recently been systematically studied in the 
United States, and it has been found that 
whereas most accidents are assumed to be 
due to lack of safety devices around places 
where danger is known to exist, ignorance, 
carelessness, unsuitable clothing, crowded 
working places and poor ventilation (which 
renders the worker drowsy and less alert to 
danger) are often important contributing 
factors. 

Almost every accident results in damage 
to someone in a greater or less degree. The 
damage may be trivial or enormous, without 
regard for the degree of carelessness or 
neglect displayed. There is no basis on 
which to estimate the damage resulting 
from a single accident; and when the damage 
is done, a claim is the natural consequence, 
whether it be for personal injury or loss of 
property. The injured person is generally 
prompt in his attempt to collect the amount 
of damage, which is sometimes very much 
in excess of the real loss. 

As the London Chronicle aptly puts it: 


William Jones, while carting coke, 
Bruised his shin. With jubilation 

William cried: ‘‘A happy stroke, 
One year’s compensation.” 


Mary Ann, while cutting bread, 
Cut her finger. With elation 
Mary Ann went off to bed, 


Claiming compensation. 


On a job at Riverdale, 
With his hammer, Green the plumber, 
Hit the wrong nail (finger nail). 
Resting till next Summer. 


Bless the goodness and the grace 
And the thoughtful legislation 

That conferred upon our race 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


H. J. Crowley—R. D. Apperson 


H. J. Crowley succeeds R. D. Apperson, 
resigned, as president of the Lynchburg 
Traction & Light Company. Mr. Apperson, 
who has been president of the company 
since its formation, will continue as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 
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Campaigning for Display Lighting 
Some of the Plans and Schemes That Have Brought the Best Results 


2T has been proved over and 
R over again in every kind of 
a selling game, that ten 
men working together in a 
well organized campaign 
will far outstrip twenty 
men working alone without 

the spur of haste and com- 
oetition, or the stimulating influence which 
a campaign effort always seems to apply 
to the prospect. This is a factor which 
should be taken advantage of in every case. 
It is a wider application of the never-failing 
principle of the bargain, and it has got to 
be a pretty dismal rainy day when the cen- 
tral station sales manager can find no 
scheme on which to base a little campaign. 

The timely topic of the month, the most 
fertile field for the salesman to work in 
through the coming weeks, is naturally 
electrical advertising. Christmas lies right 
ahead, the goal- of every retail merchant. 
There can be no better motive for a selling 
bout than this. And any sales department 
that cannot wax enthusiastically produc- 
tive when armed with the arguments that 
it affords, must be barren at any other 
season. 

Here are twelve suggestions for the plan- 
ning of a campaign in your town, the under- 
lying schemes to direct the efforts of the 
workers. Every one of these ideas has been 
utilized in some successful central station 
campaign for outdoor display. _Undoubted- 
ly several of them would not fit in your town, 
but perhaps one of them will give you the 
idea you want. 





No. 1. Win the Leaders First 


Direct your first efforts toward the rec- 
ognized leaders in your community. Tell 
them your plan for a brighter, busier, bigger 
city and ask them for their cooperation, 
making the strongest possible argument 
for the profitableness of the type of display 
you advocate for each man. Call on the 
leading grocer, the best drug store, the most 
prominent hotel, newspaper, bank, church 
and so on. Urge them to install an elec- 
trical display that will mark their preemi- 
nence and make their position recognized 
by all. Thus you will combine the be- 
guiling influence of flattery, the promptings 
of ambition and the natural appeal of a good 
business proposition. This scheme was 
used most effectively some time ago in 
Meridian, Mississippi. 


No. 2. Play the Small Man Against 
the Larger 


Reverse the idea just suggested, or com- 
bine Nos. 1 and 2. Go to the small baker, 
confectioner, grocer, or other small shop- 
keeper, and point out that a bigger electric 
display than his present one will give him 
prestige over his large competitor, and a 
stronger advertising influence to draw the 
business now going to the better known shop. 
As these signs are installed they will stimu- 
late the bigger merchant, for he will have 
undeniable evidence that the small com- 
petitor is beginning to fight for more trade. 
Wherefore, play one sign against the other. 


No. 3. Make a Salesmen’s Race for 
Record 
Life insurance companies have salesmen’s 
competitions and the agent comes and tells 
you how he is about to win the prize. And 
many a procrastinator is signed up because 
he is a friend of the agent. Stage one of 


these salesmen’s contests yourself; basing it 
onapoint system so that the tallies will run up 
into big figures; also put a dial up in the 
office window and let the salesmen get the 
newspaper reporters interested in the game. 
This will win much publicity. Let every- 
thing sold count in the contest, but make 
display lighting returns reap the big gains. 
A campaign like this in Beaumont, Texas, 
sold a sign every third day. 


No. 4. Offer an Easy-Payment 
Proposition 

Offer to all merchants who will order sign, 
outlining or display installations within a 
definite period of weeks, an easy-payment 
inducement, whereby the central station 
will contribute a fixed percentage of the cost 
of the installation, the total charge to be 
spread over a liberal number of months and 
each installment added to the current bill. 
If this offer is advertised as a concrete bar- 
gain, for a short time only, it will exert 
a strong influence in many quarters. 


No. 5. Making the Sign Grow 


Point out to the merchants, in the process 
of a campaign, the value and significance of 
making their sign indicate their growth and 
prosperity. Last year’s sign should be 
strengthened, to keep pace with a bigger 
business, by the addition of color caps, 
more effective flashing or other embellish- 
ment. An enlargement or refitting of the 
building should be accompanied by an in- 
crease in advertising display, a bigger sign, 
or additional sign or outlining. 


No. 6. Work One Industry at a Time 

Concentrate on special classes of pros- 
pects, one after the other. School the 
salesmen on how to induce the grocer to 
make a better utilization of electric light. 
Advertise to grocers; call on them, and 
follow up your calls by circular letters; 
swamp them with facts, figures, and photo- 
graphs, until you have secured all available 
immediate business and valuable data cover- 
ing every other prospect. Work the doctors, 
the banks, the livery stables, every other 
group in the same way. Such concentrated 
effort accomplishes two valuable things. 
It brings out every argument and artifice 
that the combined activity of your sales 
force can evolve, and ensures that the most 
effective ammunition will be used by each 
salesman. Also it gains the attention and 
consideration of business men in every field, 
and leads to much simultaneous comment 
and discussion among them. These men 
are watching each other and every sale aids 
in influencing competitors. 


No. 7. Get the Board of Trade to 
Father the Campaign 

Call a secret session of the Board of 
Trade or Merchants Association and unfold 
alluring plans for civic betterment. There 
is ample evidence to prove the powerful 
influence of brighter streets and the honest 
sincerity of your plan. Get them to father 
the movement for a brighter city. Such a 
campaign probably can best be inaugurated 
with a slogan sign and every effort should be 
made to maintain the public interest through 
the publication of the experience of other 
towns, lantern slides, lectures before civic 
and social bodies, etc. Almost unlimited 
material for a campaign of this sort is sug- 
gested by the records of similar campaigns, 
principally in the East, West and South 
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within the last few years. A system of 
ornamental street lighting should play a 
prominent part in such a campaign. 


No. 8. A Made-in-Hometown Campaign 

Start a campaign among the local manu- 
facturers to induce them to display their 
trademarks and trade names by means of 
roof signs on their factories. This can be 
played up extensively in the local papers and 
will be greatly strengthened by a slogan sign 
financed by the central station and the Board 


of Trade. 


No. 9. A Campaign of Photographs 

The most convincing argument you can 
use as to the beauty and attractiveness of a 
proposed display installation is an actual 
night-view photograph pricked with pin- 
holes to indicate lamps. It pays well to 
prepare these demonstration photographs 
for every good prospect for a profitable 
display installation. They save more than 
their cost in the salesman’s time, and make a 
vigorous weapon for a campaign. As the 
work progresses, ““before and after’ photo- 
graphs of displays, a | r e a d y installed, 
strengthen the salesmen’s hands immensely. 


No. 10. For the “Saturday Night Town”’ 

In a city where conditions have bred a 
large Saturday night business through the 
fixed habit of the country trade, much en- 
thusiasm can be engendered among the 
local business interests by the promotion of 
a campaign to make the “Saturday Night 
Town” an “Every Night City;” arranging 
for special illuminations on one or two other 
evenings each week with a general brighten- 
ing up, more signs, more outlinings, more 
ornamental lamp posts and better window 
illumination ighting to 
lure the country people into town and bring 
“home folks”’ out of doors in the evenings. 





No. 11. Making the Retailer Work 

In Washington, D. C., many large and 
profitable displays have been sold to manu- 
facturers through the assistance of re- 
tailers who sell their goods. It is a most 
ingenious scheme applicable in almost any 
city. Go to a druggist and tell him that he 
ought to induce some manufacturer of a popu- 
lar toilet article to erect a sign display on his 
roof. Put your heads together and figure 
out the most likely manufacturer. Get 
an estimate from the druggist as to the in- 
crease in the sales of this article the sign 
should produce, then go after the manu- 
facturer, bearing in mind that you have a 
powerful aid to success in the druggist’s 
cooperation. This scheme can be worked 
with the grocer and the bread wholesaler, 
with the druggist and the ice cream manu- 
facturer, and in a dozen other combinations 
which you can readily devise if you will 
look your town over for that purpose. 


No. 12. Signs as Advance Agents 
Wherever a business building is being 
constructed, see if you can’t persuade the 
owner, as soon as the work begins, to erect 
a sign as a sort of advance agent for the 
building. The sign can be erected on two 
poles and should explain the character of 


the building. Let the sign read, “A New 
Shopping Center. Ten New Stores. Watch 


Them.” Or if it is an office building, the 
sign might read—“‘50 New Offices. One 
for You. Watch It.” 

Such a sign should, be inexpensively con- 
structed on account of its temporary nature, 
but it will be an exceedingly active factor 
in the renting of that building. This plan 
was first employed, apparently, in Muskogee, 


Okla. 
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Make Your Campaign Varied 


The rock on which many outdoor display 
lighting salesmen go to pieces is fixed habit. 
Get out of the habit of selling any old sign 
as long as itisasign. The sign and flasher 
manufacturers are working every day to 
devise and create more beautiful, artistic 
and forceful sign advertising. There is no 
reason for there being any monotonous 
similarity in the signs you see as you look 
down any street. There is individuality 
enough for all if you will seek it. 

Many a good sign campaign is hobbled and 
tired out by the drag of working for the 
most obvious business in the obvious way, 
the small store-front signs that are most 
limited in scope and opportunity. 

Don’t forget the interior signs, the minia- 
ture letters for show windows, and to mark 
the departments in banks and big stores. 

Don’t forget the opportunities of entrance 
lighting—ornamental lanterns, flame arcs, 
outlining and decorative effects. 

Don’t overlook the ornamental lamp post 
at the curb, and all the distinction it can 
lend. 

Remember the various adaptations of 
building outlining and the value of illumi- 
nated wall displays. 

Fight off the clutch of habit. Keep away 
from your prospect until you have figured 
out exactly what type of lighting display 
would be best suited to his store and the 
character of his business. You should ask 
yourself—“What can I do to bring out the 
identity of this man and his business?” 
That mental attitude on the part of the 
salesmen will inject individuality into every 
installation of display lighting, and this 
individuality will bring success. 

Now is the open season for this class of 
business. Organize a definite campaign, 
with a definite plan behind it. 


Electric Light for Utah Miners’ 
Shacks 


The picture shows twenty-three miners’ 
shacks in Bingham Canyon, Utah, of which 
fifteen are wired and served by the Utah 
Power & Light Company. The pole shown 
in the center of the picture is the distribut- 
ing point. There are thirty-one gem lamps 
installed in the fifteen shacks, yielding a 
monthly income of $15.50 at flat rate, or 
$120 per kw. year. Excess indicators are 
also installed. One peculiar fact of these 
wired shacks is that they are occupied most- 
ly by single men, who either keep house 
alone or in pairs. 
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Your Own Sign Medicine 
You Can’t Sell Signs Unless You Burn a 
Sign of Your Own 

As the very first step in launching a cam- 
paign for electric advertising, install a sign 
of your own. If the exterior of your own 
building is dark, how can you expect the 
merchant to listen to you? 

If he should turn around to you and ask, 
“Well, why haven’t you got a sign over 
your office?”’ what answer could you give? 

It’s a fatal weak spot in your selling armor 
when you go sign campaigning without. 
leading off with a sign of your own. 

The central station sign has a power of 
example—that is the surest way to start 
the latent enthusiasm that ultimately leads 
to a “sign city,” a gay white way, and a 
civic slogan sign. 

When you install your sign, make it 
timely; make it a practical advertising 
medium; and if feasible, make it inter- 
changeable, not merely a brilliant emblem 
that does hardly more than advertise your 
name. 

Here is a list of central station sign mes- 
sages that carry. There is something about 
each that makes a direct appeal to the read- 
er. 
“Fan Time Is Here” is the seasonable 
“copy” used by one central station during 
the warm months. 

There is an honest welcome contained 
in the sign message of The Easton (Pa.) 
Company, reading “Easton Gas & Electric 
Company. Come In.” 

The three-word slogan of the New Haven 
(Conn.) central station—‘Follow the 
Lights”—reminds every reader that the 
United Illuminating Company was the 
real power behind one of the most beautiful 
white-way installations in the country. 

The sign of the Dayton (Ohio) Light & 
Power Company conveys real sales punch— 
“Anywhere in Dayton, Electric Light & 
Power Cheap.” 

The Southern California Edison Company 
talks electric signs from a particularly strong 
vantage point—its own very striking and 
unusual sign. Grouped about the picture 
of a flashing automobile that ploughs its 
way along the road to Los Angeles, is the 
copy reading, “Los Angeles Leads. 1920, 
1,000,000. Night signs bring day business.” 

The central station in Elmira, N. Y., 
tells a simple story but it is one from which 
no local manufacturer who is still getting 
his power by antiquated methods can es- 
cape—‘‘Use electric power.” 

The “Power” sign of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Lighting Company is effective in a practical 


Showing twenty-three miners’ shacks in Bingham Canyon, Utah, fifteen of which are wired for electricity. 
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sense, for beneath the word “Power” in 
large letters is a flashing design of belt and 
pulley. It is a clever suggestion of the 
smooth-running facility and labor-saving 
character of electric drive. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, IIl., carries out an_ interesting 
campaign of electric advertising by means 
of company signs, with messages like these: 
“Visit Electric Shop, Jackson and Michigan 
Blvds. Over 2,000 conveniences,” etc. 

“The Electric Company is to serve 
Lefly’s department store.” 

“Electric light cost cut 1/2 in 10 years. 
House wiring & fixtures arranged for in 24 
monthly payments.” 

“Electric Trucks save 10% to 25%. 
Commonwealth Edison Company. Our ve- 
hicle expert is at your service—call Ran- 
dolph 1280.” 

The Rochester Railway & Light Com- 
pany keeps five central station signs in 
constant service, the wording being changed 
periodically to feature electric signs, power, 
vehicles or any other class of service. 

Make your sign say something—make it 
deliver a real message to the public you 
serve. And change your “copy” frequently 
just as you would change your newspaper 
advertising. 


New York Electrical Show 


The New York Electrical Exposition 
and Motor Show will be opened at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, October 
15. The exposition is expected to be 
broader from the industrial standpoint 
than any of its predecessors, and will be 
primarily of an educational nature, every 
display being pointed to show the manu- 
facturer the great practical value of elec- 
tricity for his business. The motor ve- 
hicle will play a more important part in 
the exposition than usual, since it has been 
planned to give almost an entire floor of 
the building over to the display of electrics. 
A fireproof model garage, for the storing 
and maintenance of electric cars, will be 
located on the third floor, and fully equipped 
with electric vacuum cleaners, tire pumps, 
car-washing machines, charging boards and 
current rectifiers. It will also include a 
repair shop and battery room, each fitted 
out with the latest electric appliances. 

An “Electric Farm” display, an electrical 
clinic, an electric drill, two interesting 
canal displays, and a variety of Govern- 
ment exhibits including a money-making 
demonstration, will be other features of 
the exposition. 


New Betts Flasher Development 


Betts & Betts of New York City have 
just issued a new bulletin which describes 
their new Iridite Contact Sectors with 
which their flashers now will be equipped. 
Iridite is an alloy of such hardness and char- 
acter that makes it a valuable contact for 
flasher work, as the bulletin amply describes. 


T. B. Rhodes 


T. B. Rhodes, formerly commercial mana- 
ger for the Elmira (N. Y.) Water, Light & 
Railroad Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the Consumers’ Electric 
Light & Power Company, New Orleans, 
La., where he has for some time been in 
charge of the commercial department. 


R. W. Berliner—O. B. Niesen 
R. W. Berliner of New York has succeed- 
ed O. B. Niesen, resigned, as local manager 
of{the Eastern Light & Power Company of 
Claremont, N. H. 
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The Four Kinds of Slogan Signs 


The Purpose of Each, and How They All Build Influence 


SSIVE} years ago the slogan 
' sign idea was new to the 
central station man. 
Everytime he heard of 
one, it pleased him. He 
liked this live-wire busi- 
ness of a central station 
playing ring-master at a 
whole-town circus, when the crowds turned 
out to see a big electric sign shout “We're 








This type of slogan sign influences home people, and 
awakens civic spirit. 


the People,” and hear a set of speeches by 
the mayor, the manager of the lighting com- 
pany, and other notables. It appealed to 
us all as marking the high kick of the art of 
boosting. 

Today the whole map is dotted with 
slogan signs. I could list down seventy- 
five, without asking for help, if it would do 
any good. They cover the country from 
the one in the South that shouts “Keep 
Boostin’ Houston,” to the one in the West 





This kind of slogan extends a beckoning hand 
to the stranger. 


that says, “Walla Walla Wants You,” to 
the one in the north that boasts, “In Kala- 
mazoo We Do,” to the one in the East that 
prophesies “Bigger, Busier, Better Boston.” 
And that doesn’t mean that there are no 
others farther south and west and north and 
ast; for there are. But whereas a new 
slogan sign used to be the talk of the in- 
dustry, today it is an old, old story. 

If you have a successful slogan sign in 
your town you are entitled to these senti- 


By W. E. Bayarp 


ments. But if you haven’t you are making 
a big mistake. Who is the slogan sign for 
anyway? 

There is a tremendous amount of good 
business going to waste in almost every city 
in the land, because the central station man 
lets his own point of view occupy the center 
of the stage. He unconsciously feels that 
what is old to him is old to the other fellow, 
whereas this chap-in-another-business has 
never heard of it. Why should he? What 
do you know about the sales schemes that 
have been used by some man who sells socks 
in some southern city. It is a parallel case. 

Don’t look down on the slogan sign. The 
day the first slogan sign is installed in your 
city, it will be the newest thing in the world. 
Because there’s a sign out in Muscatine, 
Iowa, that tells all the world to ‘“‘Come 
Blow Your Whistle With Us,’ does not 
detract from the impression you get when 
you're in St. Louis and read against the sky 
that “St. Louis Has The Goods.” Each 
sign does its own local work in its own local 
way and suffers not for the age of its dis- 
tant relatives. 

One of the great advantages of selling 
electric service direct to a local public is the 
opportunity you have to profit by the ex- 
perience of other localities. Naturally, all 
towns will not respond equally to the same 
influences, but that idea is sadly overplayed. 
A good sales scheme which has proved a big 
money maker should be adopted and applied 
all over the map, where it will fit. Get the 
benefit of other men’s brains. There is no 
more impropriety in it than in providing 
school children with text-books. 

And remember there are four kinds of 
slogan signs. There is the sign like ““Boom 
Hume” down in Texas, that inspires the 
home people. There is the sign like “Trade 
in Birmingham,” or “A Home For You” in 
Marinette, Wisc.,'that extends an invitation 
to the stranger. And then there is the 


is the other type of slogan sign like the three 
in Rochester, N. Y., that divide their time 
between advertising the central station and 





This new Toledo (Ohio) slogan sign works directly for 
the central station. 


boosting for some charitable or civic move- 
ment. Today it reads, “Electric Power 
Saves Money,” next week, “Welcome Visit- 
ing Firemen,” and another time, “Don’t 
Miss The Charity Bazaar.” 

Is there any reason why there should not 
be several slogan signs in your city? 

The stimulating influence of a slogan sign 
is undeniable. It is an excellent civic in- 
fluence. It is an invaluable advertise- 
ment for electric advertising and for the 
central station itself. 

If no slogan sign burns in your town, it 
is a reproach, both to the central station 
and to the board of trade. There can be no 
adequate excuse. 

If you already have one slogan sign, re- 
member there are three other kinds. Don’t 
let your personal point of view play you any 
tricks. There is no old, old story about the 
slogan sign. 





One of the Rochester Company signs that sometimes advertise the central station, sometimes 
a worthy public movement as shown in the picture. 


slogan sign that works directly for the cen- 
tral station like the new sign in Toledo, 
Ohio, the first “Do It Electrically” sign 
that has been reported, and the new sign 
in Waterbury, Conn., that reads “Electri- 
city For Everything.” And finally, there 


William G. Bee 
William G. Bee, who has been associated 
with Mr. Edison for the past eleven years, 
has been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Edison Storage Battery 
Company of Orange, N. J. 
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Washing Machine Cost Contest 


Chicago Electric Club Gets Estimates from 500 Homes as to Saving Value of This 
Appliance 


es HE Electric Club of Chicago 

conducted an early summer 

advertising campaign which 

was designed to familiarize 

the public with the electric 

washing machine. This cam- 

paign consisted of newspaper 

advertising, direct - by - mail 

matter and personal solicitation. Although 
there was nothing new about using news- 
paper space to advertise that an $85 Federal 
Electric Washing Machine would be given 
away free in this case it was to be for the 
best article describing the saving made pos- 
sible by the use of an electric washing 
machine. It was another central station 
attempt to employ merchandising methods 
that have proven successful elsewhere, hence 
well worth while for appliance campaigning. 

The competition was open to every in- 
terested person, there were no conditions 
involved, and the prize was awarded to the 
person whom the judges really thought had 
produced the best article. Blanks were 
furnished to competitors to aid them in pre- 
paring their list of savings from the ap- 
pliance. These blanks showed spaces for 
estimating the saving in wages, food and 
carfare for servants and washerwomen; 
labor, fuel, soap, wear and tear on clothing 
and materials washed; tearing out buttons, 
laundry damage and loss; cleaner’s bills, 
time, space and damage from steam in the 
room from long boiling and to health. 

The winner of the competition was 
Orlando P. Tidd of 16 E. 18th Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and his table of estimates and 
short description of the advantages of the 
Federal machine are reproduced below. Mr. 
Tidd’s estimates came very close—less than 
$2.00 from the estimate of the twelve 
judges which had been very carefully com- 
piled from actual statistics.. This winning 
estimate was as follows : 


Wages to servants and washwomen 

Food and carfare to servants and 
washwomen 

Labor 

Fue! 

Soap 

Wear and tear on clothing and 
materials washed 13.50 

Tearing out buttons .60 

Laundry damage, such as marks 
of iron rust, etc. 

Laundry losses 

Cleaner’s bills 

Time 

Space 

Damage from quantities of steam 
in the room 

Long Boiling 

Health 


63.00 


8.40 
22.00 
6.30 
4.50 


1.30 
2.70 
6.00 
37.80 


Total $185.05 


Some 500 estimates were received, com- 
ing from all sections of the city and most of 
them were accompanied by short descrip- 
tive articles. Many of these letters are 
very interesting as indicating the interest 
which was created by the novel competition 
and its good influence. These letters were 
all signed and though, as was natural, 
many of them were a bit extravagant in 
tone, geared to win a prize, yet the thoughts 
elicited are sincere and worth much to the 
central station man who is selling washing 
machines. A number of these expressions 
follow :— 


“Enclosed you will find how much can be saved by 
using the Electric Washing Machine. Since I have 
learned the value of the machine, I have succeeded in 
persuading three of my friends to buy one. Each one 
is much pleased with her purchase and feels that she 
has derived much benefit from it. 

I hope my estimate together with the following 
article will be of value to you. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. M.” 
“(1) Relief from the worry and uncertainty con- 
nected with getting a laundress to do the weekly wash- 


ing. 
(2) Relief from supervising her work or worrying as to 
how she is doing her work, whether she is gossiping with 
neighbors or other servants, boiling hosiery with table 
linen, etc., carrying off soap or other laundry supplies. 
(3) Relief from providing her with luncheon and other 
refreshments. 
(4) Satisfaction in knowing that the clothes are 
thoroughly and properly cleaned. 
(5) Pleasure in doing the work yourself in the most 
modern way. 
(6) Economy such as shown in the estimate of finan- 
cial savings on the other side of this sheet. 

Mrs. F. H. B.” 


“‘While the machine washes, I do wringing and 
hanging clothes on lines. It is certainly a great time 
saver, also saves health and doctor bills. I advise 
every housekeeper to use the Electric Washer. I 
bought one four years ago and find it is a money maker. 
I would not be able to do my washing without the 
Electric Washer. 

My statement of expenses is made of my own ex- 
perience. 


Mrs. R. G. H.” 


“‘When one stops and adds up the possible savings by 
using an electric washing machine the total is simply 
astounding. I have gone over my estimate very 
carefully and under no circumstances can I bring the 
total savings to less than $384.50 per annum. 

In addition to this there are quite a few other items 
listed in the estimate that cannot be estimated in 


THIS $85. ELECTRIC 
WASHER FREE 


The desire to win this prize brought to the Chicago Elec- 
tric Club estimates on the saving value of an electric 
washing machine from 500 homes 


dollars and cents. These things are the ease and 
rapidity of the electric machine as well as the quiet- 
ness, etc., of the electric as compared to machines de- 
pending on other sources of power such as water and 
hand power. 

The wear and tear on the clothes is actually less than 
that given clothes by hand rubbing on a wash board 
or other antiquated means of clothes washing. The 
electric washing machines are really a God-send. 

Mrs. F. A. G.” 


“The whole family smiles on wash days when we use 
the Electric Machine. We are through in one-third 
of the time, mother’s hands are soft and white, she is 
not tired, no headaches, nor doctor bills and no danger 
of infection. 

One washerwoman brought us all the measles. 

Mrs. H. B.” 

““TIf you want a thing done well, do it yourself.’ 
An advantage of washing your own clothes which 
appeals to ‘particular’ persons is that you know they 
are washed right. The electric washing machine prac- 
tically eliminates all work of washing, even of such 
large and heavy articles as quilts, flannels, blankets and 
the like, so hard to wash in the old way. No worrying 
if the washwomen will come, no anger if she is late, no 
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disappointment if she fails to come, no loss of temper 
if she does not wash the clothes clean, no chance of 
their being dirty; no muss; no trouble; no work; no 
danger to operate; no chance of accident; no loss of 
time or temper; always there; always ready to work; 
simple, silent and efficient. 

a: TF.” 


“An electric washer has so many advantages that an 
article of 25 words or 250 words would leave a lot un- 
told. Washday is not anticipated with gloom, and it 
is not even an event, merely an insignificant detail of 
routine that is almost the least of one’s troubles. There 
is no loss of temper, no skinned knuckles, no water- 
logged hands. The wash is done and out on the line 
before one has time to get worried over any of the day’s 
troubles. The wash practically does itself while the 
laundress has her mind and hands on something else. 
And the clothes are washed clean. They are wrung out 
better and quicker than a hand wringer can do it and 
they stay whole. The current used is almost negli- 
gible and the saving in gas is immense. On the whole 
it is almost a piece of fun instead of a job, to do a wash 
with one and finish with an electric flat iron. 

Was kas ee 


It was not expected that the direct sales 
from this advertising would be great; the 
returns were expected to come primarily 
from the general publicity. However, the 
campaign actually did result in sufficient 
sales by the Commonwealth Edison Co. to 
bring financial success. It was also suc- 
cessful in its primary purpose to impress 
upon the general public the enormous sav- 
ing made possible by the use of an electric 
washing machine, a fact actually more im- 
portant to them than the mere convenience 
of the machine. The replies, as will be 
seen from the examples reproduced here, 
brought out a lot of points that later can be 
utilized in Company advertising, and the 
newspaper campaign will be followed up by 
circulars sent to a list of 25,000 names. 
More of these circulars will be kept in the 
offices of the Electric Shop, handed to cus- 
tomers, and mailed with bills. 


Society Now Has Over 600 Members 


As the result of the vigorous membership 
campaign of the Fall, the Society for Elec- 
trical Development now has over 600 mem- 
bers, while new applications are being re- 
ceived at the rate of from three to five a day. 
Undoubtedly, too, the campaign of the 
forty-five Jovian leagues and individual 
Jovians, which was extended from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 10, will swell the 
membership figures materially, as only par- 
tial returns from this campaign have been 
turned in. 

The last week in October will be known as 
“*Pioneer Member Week,” the idea being that 
every man who joins the Society before Oc- 
tober 31 will beclassed as a pioneer member, 
and entered on the Society records as such. 

Cardboard posters, printed in red, and 
carrying the Society emblem and slogan 
have been sent to all members for display 
in their offices, show rooms and windows: 
also electrotypes for use on envelopes, 
stationery, circulars and in advertisements. 
These electrotypes are mailed free to mem- 
bers on request. A membership list in pocket- 
size booklet form will also be mailed to mem- 
bers as soon as it is off the printer’s forms. 


Illuminating Engineering Society 
Convention 

Tbe seventh annual convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society was held 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., September 22 to 25. 
The convention was well attended, and the 
papers and subsequent discussions were 
meaty, and of utmost interest to the en- 
gineering side of the industry. A very 
attractive souvenir program was distributed 
among the delegates, and entertainment 
features provided in considerable variety. 
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“Some Phases of Electric Appliance Merchandising” 


A Paper Read Before the New England Section, National Electric Light Association, 


T is rather unfortunate for 
the central station that it 
has spent so many years 
forming the habit of mind 
of regarding electric ap- 
pliances as a joke. 

Even today when the 
larger central stations are 
realizing more and more that the wide- 
spread sale of appliances is going to increase 
their load in a mighty desirable way, the 
men in charge of the selling work are apt 
to approach the problem somewhat in the 
same spirit that they have regarded the 
whole matter in years past. 

This attitude of mind is illustrated in the 
very name which many companies call their 
Appliance Department, if they have any; 
that is, Appliance Exchange—a place to 
swap things, to trade off something that is 
new for something that has become ob- 
solete, instead of a shop where merchan- 
dise is sold to the public on the basis of 
value received on both sides. 

I do not know of any other company be- 
side our own where the separation of the 
appliance sales from the sales of current is 
so complete as in our Boston organization, 
but many companies are establishing Divi- 
sions or Departments of the Sales Bureaus 
wherein appliances are handled as a separate 
matter of business. This is in strong con- 
trast to past years when the commercial men 
who were selling current used odd moments, 
or spare time, if they had any, to dabble 
a little in appliance sales without any real 
knowledge of either the goods they were sell- 
ing or the requirements of their customers. 

It is this whole policy of the central 
stations to regard electric appliances as a 
side issue that makes it so hard for the com- 
panies individually, or any convention as- 
sembly, to talk on the subject in a plain, 
simple, matter-of-fact way that any col- 
lection of salesmen would talk about hand- 
ling sales of any form of merchandise what- 
ever. 

The commercial men attached to central 
stations are most of them in the class of life 
insurance solicitors. They solicit well and 
they get a lot of business, but they do not 
sellanything. It is hard for them to assume 
the attitude of mind which is absolutely 
necessary to put the handling of electric 
appliances by central stations on the same 
plane as the selling of any other form of 
necessity or luxury that is sold to the 
public today. 

I have divided this subject into four 
heads, namely: Purchasing, Advertising, 
Selling, and Service, and I am assuming that 
you will all agree with me that the ideal situa- 
tion to be reached, so far as electric appliance 
selling is concerned, is to have established 
in every community well-run shops in which 
all the world can purchase electric appli- 
ances for its needs, in the firm conviction 
that it is getting what it wants and that it 
will be properly treated all along the line. 
For the purpose of this paper, I am regard- 
ing the central station as a retailer, and 
therefore, in the same category as the shop 
above mentioned. 

Let us assume that the following is a 
statement of the experience of a man named 
Smith, who contemplates starting an elec- 





in convention at Burlington, Vt. 


By W. G. Sretson, 
The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 


tric shop, and who, in the course of a few 
months, makes certain discoveries in regard 
to the business. 


Purchasing 


Smith finds, in the first place, that the 
purchase of an ordinary electric appliance 
is a fearfully complicated piece of business. 
He does not know whether he can buy it 
cheaper from the manufacturer or the jobber, 
the wholesaler or retailer, or the central 
station, but he does know he can buy it in 
most cases from all of them and at prices 
which either vary extraordinarily, or, what 
is still more extraordinary, do not vary at 
all. 

Having been in other lines of trade, 
Smith naturally supposes that the manu- 
facturer sells exclusively to the jobber or 
wholesaler, and the jobber or wholesaler 
sells exclusively to the retailer, who, in 
turn, sells exclusively to the public. He 
now finds to his astonishment that it is per- 
fectly possible for any one of his customers 
to walk into the General Electric Company’s 
office in Boston, and presumably in other 
cities, and purchase one electric appliance, 
if of an industrial nature, at exactly the 
same price that the customer can purchase 
it from him, perhaps for less. He also 
finds that the customer can next walk over 
to the Simplex Electric Heating Company’s 
factory in Cambridge and buy one range 
or one flat iron, and pay no more for it than 
the customer would pay if bought in Smith’s 
own shop. This is an entirely new situation 
to Smith and it discourages him. It dis- 
courages our own central station salesmen 
who work up prospects with some difficulty 
only to find that their sales have been taken 
away from them by some manufacturer or 
wholesaler, and how much more must it 
discourage Smith, whose livelihood depends 
on just such orders and nothing else? and 
how are we going to encourage the retailer 
to go into the business if he is to be dis- 
couraged in this way? 

The central station has always taken the 
attitude that the more people who were 
selling devices the better for their business, 
but they erred in unconsciously including 
the manufacturers and jobbers; whereas, I 
believe it to be a fact that every time a 
manufacturer or jobber sells at retail he 
discourages one or more retailers, whose 
opportunities might permit them to sell 
six articles to the manufacturer’s or jobber’s 
one. 

Another difficulty that Smith encounters 
in purchasing his stock is, that when he 
comes to go to the central station, the 
natural fount of wisdom, from his point of 
view, on all electrical matters, and asks for 
information regarding what makes of ap- 
pliances he had best investigate, he is handed 
a line of talk which is described by the 
average central station as “preserving neu- 
trality.” In my opinion this form of neu- 
trality ought to be canned, not preserved. 

When Smith asks the central station men 
what the best vacuum cleaner or washing 
machine is, he may be shown a line of fifteen 
or twenty of them and told, “they are all 
good.” They are not, and the central 
station knows it, but their idea is to keep 
friends with all manufacturers in the world, 


thus trying to carry water on both shoulders 
and the back of the neck at the same time. 
The electric appliance that is absolutely 
right is going to sell in every city in the 
United States, just as Stetson’s hats do. 
The article that is only partly right, but is 
as right as the manufacturer can make it, 
is going to sell in some cities and not in 
others, and it is a good deal better for any 
manufacturer to have his article pushed 
whole-heartedly in Chicago and not sold at 
all in Boston than it is for him to get only 
half-hearted selling in both cities. The 
whole collection of retailers or central sta- 
tions is not any different than the collection 
of department stores, and all of the de- 
partment stores in Boston do not sell every 
make of shoe that there is known. Each 
department store picks out his or her favor- 
ite one, two or three makes of shoes and 
pushes them for all they are worth, and 
they get the sales. If they tried the other 
method they would not sell anything, be- 
cause when Smith, or a customer, is shown 
a row of vacuum cleaners or washing ma- 
chines and is told they are all good he thinks 
to himself: why, if you do not know which 
is the best one yet, I guess I had better not 
buy any of them until one particular make 
sticks out as being so much better than the 
others—that is the one I want to carry. 
Smith, you see, is not going to get a great 
deal of help from the central station. 

About the only other difficulty in purchas- 
ing is the fact that some of the best lines 
have such high re-selling prices that Smith 
does not dare to buy them. We are told 
that this is because the manufacturers have 
had to experiment so much and somebody 
has to pay for the experiments. 

Surely, the time is now coming when the 
state of the art is changing with less rapidity 
and when the manufacturers ought to be 
able to reduce, as they have done in some 
cases, the cost to us of their material in order 
that the re-selling price may be within the 
reach of the average customer. 


Advertising 


I asked a sales manager the other day 
what qualifications a man ought to possess 
to be a window dresser for an electric ap- 
pliance shop. His reply was that the man 
ought to have had experience in selling 
household goods, hardware and jewelry. 
I think that reply comes pretty near de- 
scribing the kind of advertising that Smith 
ought to do to get business. 

He has got to have the right kind of shop 
to sell his goods in. Advertising does not 
consist of type and a newspaper entirely. 
You can gain advertising the minute the 
customer’s foot touches the pavement in 
front of your store, for you want to let the 
outside of the store welcome the customer, 
and that is not difficult. 

He has got to make his shop attractive 
enough on the outside to get his customer 
into it, and after a customer gets into an 
electric shop he ought to be shown the appli- 
ances in just as nearly the same atmosphere 
as they are going to be used as it is possible. 

Most electric appliance shops have a lot 
of glass cases around the walls with heavy 
doors on them, and if a salesman wants to 
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light work has daylight efficiency 
in offices using Edison Mazda Lamps 





Use Electricity Above is the illustration and sub- 


Industrial 


Campaign ject for the seventh chapter of the 


“Use Electricity” campaign. But this advertisement 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 6, is only a small 
part of the Edison Mazda Lamp campaign in over six 
million copies of the October magazines. 


Business Man’s 


The many uses of electric lighting 
Campaign 


in business are told by advertise- 
ments in System, Literary Digest, World’s Work, 
Review of Reviews, Scientific American, Building 
Management, Popular Mechanics and Popular Elec- 
tricity. 


Residence lighting with Edison 
Mazda Lamps is the subject of ad- 
vertisements in Everybody’s, McClure’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Good Housekeeping and other 
magazines going into the home. 


Residence Lighting 
Campaign 


Manufacturers of all lines will see 
reasons for better factory lighting 
in our advertisements in Power, Iron Age, American 
Machinist, Fibre and Fabric, Manufacturer’s Record, 
Engineering Magazine, Textile World Record, Textile 
Manufacturer’s Journal, Knit Goods and other indus- 
trial trade journals. 


Campaign 


The campaign for the electric 
lighting of automobiles continues in 
well known automobile journals like Motor, Automo- 
bile, Motor World, Automobile Trade Journal, 
Motor Age, Automobile Dealer and Repairer, etc. 


Automobile Lighting 
Campaign 


Continuous 
Co-Operation 


Whatever field of electric lighting 
you are developing, be it residential, 
commercial, industrial or automobile, you are sure that 
our continuous advertising in that field is paving the 
way to easier sales and more business. 


Edison Lamp Works 


of General Electric Company 
General Sales Office, Harrison, N. J. Agencies Everywhere 


| Trade Mark of the Largest Electrical Manufacturer in The World. 
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show a customer an appliance, he has got 
to open the door and lift the appliance down 
and then he has no place to put it and has 
no way to connect the appliance up to show 
the customer what it does and how it does it. 

Smith finds that he has got to put his 
merchandise on serving tables where the 
customer can see it, pick it up, open it; 
five cents’ worth of nickel polish will take 
care of the tarnishing that either the cus- 
tomer or the air does, and if there is a row 
of outlets in the chair rail so that the appli- 
ance can actually be put to work, so much 
the better chance for a sale. 

Smith finds that the central station has a 
fine lot of baseboard outlets, and that every- 
body around the shop talks about base- 
board outlets. He knows there is not a 
woman living who will stoop if she can help 
it, and he has got to talk about chair rail 
outlets if he is going to make it easy for his 
customers to use his goods. 

Electric appliance advertising is just like 
any other advertising and should consist 
of the following: 

Seasonable ads in newspapers. Leaders, 
as they are called, or a special lot of appli- 
ances sold at a reduced price to attract 
trade on other appliances. Bargain sales 
once in a while, if you have really got a 
bargain, or if you over-bought last year and 
want to get rid of last year’s stock. At- 
tractive, live window displays. A_ col- 
lection of inanimate objects in a window is 
not going to attract much attention, but a 
man or a woman or a moving machine in a 
window doing something with the objects 
will increase your percentage of attention 
on the part of the public from something like 
5 per cent to nearly 70 per cent, as has been 
found by actual test. 


Selling 


About the hardest thing that Smith has 
to do is to find sales people who know any- 
thing at all about electric appliances. He 
interviews the central station and he finds 
that for some time in conjunction with con- 
tractors, jobbers and manufacturers, as in 
the case of the Electric Development Asso- 
ciation of Boston, they have spent thous- 
ands of dollars to educate the public to the 
use of electric appliances and have not 
spent five cents to educate themselves or 
anyone else how to sell them. 

The public needs instruction as to the 
value and economy of electric appliances, 
but the dealers, all of us, are in far more need 
of education than the public; it being use- 
less to persuade an individual to come into 
your shop to purchase something if you are 
wholly or partially unequipped to deliver 
the goods after he comes in, or to tell him 
what kind of an article he wants and ought 
to have. 

If Smith could get salesmen that simply 
knew their business there is plenty of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the public to buy 
the goods, if they are merely asked to and 
are asked to pay a fair price, and by a fair 
price I mean the gross cost to the retailer, 
plus a fair margin of gross profit to cover 
the expenses of doing business and give a 
return on the investment. Price cutting is 
not of any use. Everyone knows that you 
cannot increase your permanent volume of 
sales by price cutting. 

There is not any known business that ever 
was brought on a firm basis without recogni- 
tion of the necessity of selling goods at a profit, 
and the central stations in the past have 
obscured the issue and discouraged the re- 
tailers by getting the great income to be 
derived by them from the use of electric 
appliances so close to their eyes that they 
could not see that the only way to increase 
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the sales was on the same sound basis as the 
sale of every other form of merchandise. 


Service 


Smith knows that when he starts a retail 
store he has got to set aside some percentage 
of his gross profit to take care of service to 
his customers, and that the percentage so 
to be set aside in the case of electric appli- 
ances is greater than in the sale of most other 
similar articles. 

It is not enough to sell an electric toaster, 
it has got to be kept in service, because if a 
customer buys it and something happens 
to it and he stops using it, after a little while 
the sight of that useless toaster standing on 
the shelves of his pantry will stop him from 
buying any other kind of an electric appli- 
ance for a long time, even if the other kind 
is a thousand times better than his toaster 
was. 

It is of just as much value to the retailer 
to have the customer keep his electric appli- 
ance in service as it is to the central station, 
and the trouble with the retailer has been 
that he has looked at the profit on the first 
sale and cared nothing about the customers 
or the device afterwards. In this single in- 
stance the central station has gone him one 
better by taking care of the appliances and 
keeping them out on the line where the cus- 
tomers are getting satisfaction out of them, 
and buying others because of that satis- 
faction. 

In conclusion, I want to appeal for real 


. cooperation between the manufacturers, the 


jobbers, and the retailers. 

I want them to get together often, to 
educate each other more thoroughly and to 
try to solve each other’s problems. 

I want to see some of the money that has 
been spent for the education of the public 
spent for the education of the trade, and 
when that education is completed, cooper- 
ation will be automatic and we will not 
have to try for it—it will come to us. 


Central Station Emergency Service 
in Minneapolis 

Here is an interesting story of central sta- 
tion emergency service—of how the resource- 
fulness and enterprise of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) General Electric Co., cracked a 
proverbially hard nut of the isolated plant 
variety. One of the largest department 
stores in the city, one link in a large national 





Efficient emergency service made this once stubborn 
isolated plant a permanent customer of the Minneapolis 
central station. 


chain of stores, had been running a power 
plant for years, advertising its reliability 
and its independence of the central station. 
The latter, although it had been securing 
contracts from new stores about as fast as 
they were built, had experienced the usual 
difficulty in dislodging old isolated plants, 
the one in question being a particular 
stumbling-block. 

But opportunity finally came, and found 
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the General Electric Co. eager and ready 
to meet it. The store’s own power plant 
suddenly went out of commission at 8 p. m., 
Saturday, September 6, two hours before 
the regular closing time, and making it 
necessary to request all patrons to leave the 
store immediately. The central station 
heard of the trouble and opened negotiations 
with the proprietors of the store on Sunday 
morning. A brief conference brought a 
temporary six months’ contract, pending 
more permanent arrangements. 

Although it was Sunday, messengers were 
dispatched by motorcycle and automobile 
to obtain the necessary permits from the 
city authorities, and the work of tearing up 
the two streets immediately adjoining the 
building, begun at once. All necessary ar- 
rangements were effected by 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and during all Sunday night 
the central station construction crew dug 
trenches, laid cable, sent out employees 
and trucks to search all the wholesale houses 
in the Twin City to locate cable, which is 
extremely scarce in Minneapolis; split up 
the panel board and completely rewired the 
basement and power plant in the building. 
By 5.30 o’clock Monday morning, thanks 
to this energetic work, the department 
store’s entire load of 400 hp., including 
elevators, ventilating and refrigerating ap- 
paratus and general lighting, enabled the 
customer to open at 8 o'clock without losing 
a single hour. 

Although this concern had_ heretofore 
taken a hostile attitude and refused all 
central station proffers to install service in 
the building for just such emergencies, 
when the opportunity came the General 
Electric Company left no stone unturned 
to win the temporary customer over to 
friendliness and permanent use of the -com- 
pany service, yielding several thousands of 
dollars per year. Exactly this result has 
been achieved. 


Convention of Edison Illuminating 
Companies 


The thirty-fourth convention of the 
Association of Edison Companies was held 
at the Hotel Otesaga, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
September 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. It was a 
notable gathering of electric light men, 
the registration list totaling over 360. 
Besides a number of important reports of 
an engineering nature, the committee on 
heating, of which E. W. Lloyd, of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago, 
is chairman, presented a report on “The 
Industrial Uses of Electric Heat.” This 
report was in the nature of an account of 
what has been done by member companies 
in the industrial lighting field. It was 
pointed out that business of this sort was 
rapidly increasing, and that it would bring 
large returns after a little stimulation. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Arthur Williams, of the New York 
Edison Company; Vice-President, William 
Chandler, of the Edison Sault Electric 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Sec- 
retary, G. C. Holberton, of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Treasurer, L. A. Ferguson, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIL; 
Executive Committee, the officers above 
and Messrs. C. L. Edgar, of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston; 
W. W. Freeman, of the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Ltd., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Samuel Insull, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. W. Lieb, Jr., of the New York Edison 
Company, and J.°B. McCall, of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 
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Slogan Signs for Rochester 


The slogan of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce—‘Here Quality 
Predominates’’—has been crystallized into 
duplicate electric signs, one of which has 
been placed at the eastern entrance to the 
city, the other at the western entrance. 

The Manufacturers’ Trade Committee 
recommended the installation of these signs 
to the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
money to cover costs—a little over $3,000— 
was raised by subscriptions of $10 each. 

The signs are fifty feet high and thirty- 
two feet wide, the letters being of the thirty- 
inch grooved type with a grooved border 
around the entire sign. Each sign contains 
585 10-watt lamps and nine 100-watt lamps. 
The Rochester Railway and Light Company 
are to maintain and operate the signs for a 
period of five years without charge. 

In a recent:Sunday issue of the Rochester 
Herald, the central station ran a full page 


ROCHESTE 
_ . 


HERE QUALITY 
DOMINATES 


Strong cooperation brought this slogan sign to Rochester. 
Free current and maintenance for five years is the central 
station’s share. 


illustration of the sign, together with a de- 
scription of the part each of the interested 
parties played to make the installations possi- 
ble, and a strong preachment on the value 
of cooperative effort looking towards the 
social, civic and commercial betterment of 
Rochester. 


A Texas Brewery Sign 


The flashing sign recently installed by A. 
H. Cadwallader, the sign specialist, for the 
Lone Star Brewing Company of San An- 
tonio, Texas, is fifty feet high by fifty feet 
wide, and has the true Texan flavor through- 
out. An eight-foot star at the top of the 
sign ‘is the emblem of Texas, and it is sur- 
rounded by a cluster of “Blue Bonnet,” the 
State flower, colored by blue and green 
color caps. The border consists of wheels 
which rotate in cog fashion, one turning to 
the left, the next to the right, and so on, 
resulting in the unique whirling effect of a 
series of whirligigs going in different direc- 
tions and flashing different colors. When 
the sign is flashed on, the words “Alamo 
Bottled Beer,” appear, followed by a roping 
contest. 

A cowboy, mounted on a Texas pony, is 
seen chasing a steer at full speed. He 
swings his lasso several times about his head, 
then throws it over the horns of the steer. 
The horse stops, rears on his haunches, and 
the steer turns a somersault, landing on the 
ground in the most realistic manner. This 
“roping” scene is remarkable for its fidelity 
to actual practice. Since it was realized 
that the sign would constantly be seen by 


men who had spent the greater part of their 
life on a ranch, and would quickly detect 
anything wrong in the reproduction, a 


This flashing effect of the San Antonio brewery sign is 
a remarkable reproduction of a Texas *‘roping’’ scene. 


moving picture concern was called in, which 
together with a real “cow puncher,”’ made 
it possible to reproduce in the most natural 
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manner all the movements of man, steer, 
and horse. 

There is other evidence that utmost pains 
were taken to make this sign installation a 
success. Mr. Cadwallader was sent to 


This new St. Antonio sign is full of Texas spirit and 
motion. 


visit all the principal Eastern cities, par- 
ticularly New York, and to confer with the 
leading sign makers. The sign contains 
4,000 214-watt, 12-volt Buckeye mazda 
sign lamps furnished by Martin Wright, the 
Buckeye agent at San Antonio, at a total 
cost of $7,500. All the working drawings 
for the sign and the entire wiring diagram 
were made by W. S. Ryan, engineer for 
Betts & Betts of New York, who visited 
San Antonio in person. 











Another Big Building 
Specifies Holophane 








Boston 


HOLOPHANE WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Philadelphia 


ORE than 1000 Hol- 
ophane Xtraficiency 
Reflectors have been in- 
stalled in the new Hol- 
brook Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., after a thor- 
ough investigation by the. 
owners and manager of 
the building of the effic- 
iency and appearance in 
installation | practically 
every type of illuminating 
glassware. 
Within six months the New 
York Telephone Company 
Building, The W. R. Grace 
Building, The Yale & Towne 
Building, in New York City a- 
lone, have made complete instal- 
lations of Xtraficiency Reflectors. 
Wherever highest efficiency and best 


appearance are seriously considered, 
Holophane Reflectors are chosen. 





Let us mail you Bulletin No. 12. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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This is the mechanism that operates it. It mea- 
sures 78 inches long. 


The Master Klok that keeps 


time indoors. 


On the Subway 
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Looks at a 
Big Shining 
Clock Dial 


It is the Greatest Eye Catcher 
in the World 









The Betts (Self-Winding) Elektrik Klok isa 
great opportunity for every central station. 
It makes the clock practical for electric sign 
displays. 


Regular clock mechanisms are ponderous, with 
weights, pendulums and gears, costing from $1,000.00 
up, for a 15 ft. dial. 


The Betts (Self-Winding) Elektrik Kok 
Mechanism complete for a 15 ft. 
dial costs, list $370. 


A master “Klok” indoors operates one dial or many dials, at 
any point, by electrical impulses. Monograms with numerals may 
be substituted for dials, if desired. A positive action with no 
mechanical disorders. The master “Klok” is self-winding and guar- 
anteed, when properly regulated, within one minute per month. 


Here is the Opportunity for YOU--- 


You can sell Betts Elektrik Kloks for big sign displays. They 
are being adopted by many central stations in this country 
and abroad. 


Every tower clock in your town can now be an Elektrik Klok, 
run by a motor and burning sign lamps on the dial and hands. 


It is a new idea—a permanent advertising display—a necessity. 


Write for full data. Then sell Betts Elektrik Kloks in your 
town. 


BETTS& BETTS 


CORPORATION 


Also Manufacturers of Sign Flashers with Iridite Contacts, Secondary 
**Klok’’, and Bell Ringing Systems, Color Caps, Sign Accessories, etc. 


254 W. 55TH STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Code Word, “Bettsonia,’’ W. V. Lieber’s and Private Codes Used 
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THE ELECTRICAL 
_ EXPOSITION &- 
MOTOR SHOW 


OF IQR 
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Well Show You 


How to increase your product with 
less operating cost if you are a 
manufacturer. Q How to advertise or 
illuminate your establishment if you 
are a storekeeper. @ How electricity 
can revolutionize the duties of a 
housewife. @In fact we can show 
you something electrical that will 
help you whether you are a butcher, 
a baker, a candlestick-maker, or any 
other kind of a business or profes- 
sional man, 


At 
The Electrical Exposition and Motor Show 
Grand Central Palace, October 15 to 25 


The New York Edison Company 
General Offices 
55 Duane Street, New York 
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We Sold 1215 Appliances 
in Denver 


1215 Current-consuming appliances were sold in Denver in 
5 months by “The Wise Appliance Policy.” 


That is 243 each month---60 each week---10 each day. 
And they are still selling. 
# ® 


The “Wise Appliance Policy” was adopted by the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company of Spokane. 


Through it, they sold 15 appliances the first week, 54 the 
second week, 99 the third week, 102 the fourth week, and the de- 
mand is still increasing. 


“The Wise Appliance Policy” is a common-sense selling 
plan, that will put current-consuming appliances on your circuits. 


Let us explain and prove it to you. 








The Wise-Harrold Electric Company, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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CARRY THE MESSAGE NOW 


The three strenuous weeks of Christmas 
shopping seem still some ways off to us, 
but to the merchant they are close at hand. 
Any preparations which he is still to make 
will have to be considered now—this month 
—and put out of the way. For his Christ- 
mas goods have been bought long since. 
Most of his stock is in his storerooms. His 
plans for the year’s big opportunity are 
about made. 

The central station has much to offer the 
retail merchant. His sign, his windows 
and the lighting of his store interior will 
have much to do with the success of his 
Christmas season. The proportion of after- 
dark business is very large. The far-reaching 
invitation of the sign, the alluring appeal of 
the windows, and the cheerful attractive- 
ness of the store, itself, as it is seen from the 
sidewalk, are a power that makes prepara- 
tion spell prosperity. 

But these merchants are busy men right 
now. You must carry your message to 
them with enthusiastic persistence. Confer 
with every big and little retail store man in 
these next three weeks about his electric ad- 
vertising for Christmas. And follow him up. 


THE STRICT SIGN ORDINANCE 


Sentiment among electric sign manu- 
facturers toward the so-called “obstructive” 
sign ordinance seems to be changing. Time 
was when the city that refused to authorize 
the erection of signs overhanging the side- 
walk or restricted them to a length of two 
or three feet, was looked upon as deluded. 
It was maintained that there is no danger 
in the projecting sign provided only that 
the standard of construction is sufficiently 
high and vigorously enforced. 

While unquestionably the theory is reason- 
able and true, the practice has not been 
free from weakness. Signs have fallen and 
people have been killed or injured, and some 
of these signs have been electric. The 
trouble lies in the inability of any man to 
gauge all that an unprecedented storm will 
do, and the apparent inevitableness that 
the exactions of the ordinance will in some 
instances be defied. 

And so electric sign ordinances through- 
out the United States and Canada are be- 
coming more severe against the overhang- 
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ing sign. Is it an obstacle to the central 
station or is it not? 

Not very long ago one of the large sign 
companies concentrated its selling efforts 
on a certain district in the business heart 
of one of our largest cities. The territory 
had been actively worked for sign business 
for years. Many of the names had been 
upon the central station’s “Impossible” 
list. And yet this campaign was very pro- 
ductive and 98 per cent of the displays sold 
were erected flat against the building fronts 
or safe upon the roofs. 

The salesmen were instructed to work 
for this class of business. This manu- 
facturer believes that displays of this 
character are best for the spectacular light- 
ing of the streets, and therefore serve the 
best interests of the municipality; that they 
are best for the advertiser because his 
neighbor’s display cannot obstruct the view 
of his own; that they are best for the manu- 
facturer because liability is reduced to a 
minimum, and there is no danger of violating 
ordinances. He claims that it means bigger 
contracts for the sign builder, more revenue 
to the station and a more dignified type of 
publicity. 

Be that as it may. The question is not 
one of which style of sign is easiest to sell, 
but whether the projecting sign with the 
greater hazard it carries, should be sold 
at all. If the merchant can be influenced 
to buy a roof sign or flat-on-the-building 
display, is it not better policy for the sign 
salesman to discourage the use of the over- 
hanging sign that has been the occasion of 
so much hurtful publicity, and promises 
no less in the future? 


CURING THE ORDINANCE 


Unquestionably there are many electric 
sign ordinances whose enforcement is an 
injustice and a burden both to the merchants 
and to the central station. But there are 
some of these cases where it is very largely 
the fault of the central station itself that the 
malady has not been relieved or cured. No 
real effort has been made to prove the 
honest sincerity of the lighting company 
and demonstrate the justice of its position. 

There is a good illustration of such a con- 
dition in the recent experience of a far 
western city. A very restrictive ordinance 
was in force, and the principal obstacle to 
its revision was the fire chief. A_ local 
organization of electrical men set to work 
to relieve the situation through the simple 
medium of telegraphing fire chiefs in cities 
large and small, all over the country, asking 
them for their opinions on the subject. 
This, of course, made a strong case for signs. 

At this psychological moment, a bad fire 
wrecked a large building in the heart of the 
city. There was a big roof sign on this very 
building, and though its back was broken 
and its sides bent over, the time-clock 
operated next evening and the lights burned. 
The combination converted the fire chief, 
and the electrical men assisted the council 
to draft a proper ordinance, making ade- 
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quate provision for the free movement of 
the firemen on roofs occupied by signs. 

When a sign ordinance is really obstruc- 
tive, it must of necessity hamper the mer- 
chants no less than the electrical man. A 
combination of the two can accomplish 
much even without assistance from the 
elements. 


A TESTIMONIAL 


A letter came the other day from George 
C. Sawyer, local manager for the Pacific 
Power & Light Company in North Yakima, 
Washington. It told this story— 


“One hot August day a very old man 
came to the office to rent a fan. He said 
that his wife lay dying, and he thought 
that an electric fan would make her last 
hours more comfortable, for the heat was 
intense. He was told that the company 
did not rent fans, but would be glad to loan 
him one. 

“The old lady lived for three weeks longer, 
and on the day she died, her husband re- 
turned the fan, and with tears in his eyes, 
thanked Mr. Sawyer for his kindness. The 
following day this notice appeared in the 
local paper: 





Card of Thanks 


The family of Mrs. Bertha M. Laible de- 
sire to extend their heartfelt thanks to the 
friends and neighbors for their help and 
sympathy during her long illness and at the 
time of her death; also for the many beauti- 
ful flowers. Thanks is also extended to the 
Pacific Power & Light Co. for their kind 
consideration during the illness. 


J. F. LAIBLE.” 


It was only a little thing, the central 
station did. It has been done before, as 
Mr. Sawyer says: but the publication of 
that grateful acknowledgment, and the 
telling of the story in the homes of North 
Yakima was of great benefit to the central 
station. It showed that here was a public 
utility with a heart and kindly courtesy. 


REAPING THE REWARD 


Of somewhat similar texture as the above, 
is the story, told elsewhere in this issue, 
of how the Minneapolis (Minn.) General 
Electric Co. made a permanent customer 
of one of its most stubborn hold-outs. It 
was a large department store with a power 
plant of its own that suddenly went out of 
commission on a Saturday night, and prom- 
ised to stay out for some time with disastrous 
results to the business. It was an oppor- 
tunity for which the central station had 
long been waiting. It leaped to the front, 
asserted itself, rushed materials to the scene 
of the trouble, drove its repair crew all day 
Sunday, and had everything in working 
order by opening time, Monday morning. 

The owners of the isolated plant had 
maintained a hostile attitude for years, yet 
the Minneapolis General Electric Co. forgot 
that, and only strained the harder to show 
utmost courtesy, tact, and its power to fill 
a gap in an emergency. It paid. Not only 
was a stubbornly intrenched isolated plant 
wiped out of existence, but the central sta- 
tion converted a “knocker” of long stand- 
ing into a permanent “booster.” 
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Many Appliances Sold at Brooklyn 
Edison Shop 


The annual Fall opening of “The}Edison 
Shop’”’—the appliance salesrooms of the 
Brooklyn Edison Electrical Iluminating 
Company—drew upwards of 1,400 visitors, 
resulted in the sale of $600 worth of elec- 
trical merchandise, and a large working list 
of prospects, many of whom should shortly 
be converted into customers. 

Quite a variety of appliances were sold, 
during the short hours of the demonstration, 
from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., including two 
vacuum cleaners, one electric washing ma- 
chine, several electric irons, vibrators and 
portablelamps. One man bought $88 worth 
of appliances during the first hour of the 
demonstration. Seventy-five “leads” de- 
veloped from the Edison Company’s special 
table demonstration of electric chafing 
dishes alone, while fifty visitors requested 
that electric irons be sent to their homes for 
free trial. Even the Tel-Electric piano, 
which together with an orchestra, furnished 
the music of the occasion, drew a large 
number of inquiries. Hence this Fall dem- 
onstration, which was advertised only by a 
very attractive printed invitation sent to 
about one-third of the Edison Company’s 
customers, was a highly successful merchan- 
dising venture from start to finish. 

“The Edison Shop,” proper, was very 
beautifully lighted and decorated, every 
appliance in the showcases being shown to 
best advantage. 

Offices across the hall were temporarily con- 
verted into a practical demonstrating room, 
and here it was that the visitors really had a 
chance to see how all the electric appli- 
ances worked, and how fresh-made toast and 
other electrically cooked edibles tasted. 
About everything in the way of standard 
domestic devices was shown at this opening, 
a leading feature being what was advertised 
as “the first public demonstration of an 
electric fireless cooker,” and all the officials 
of thecommercial department were naturally 
highly pleased at the way their Brooklyn 
customers took hold of this merchandising 
project. 


Federal Sign System Conference 


The fourth annual conference of general 
executives, branch-office managers and de- 
partment heads of the Federal Sign System 
(Electric) was recently. held at the Moraine 
Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. In addition to 
officials and leading men from the main 
office, representatives attended from the 
company’s twenty-two district offices which 
are scattered from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Technical and commercial papers 
and discussions dealing with the manu- 
facture, characteristics and sale of the 
Federal products, a banquet and inspection 
of the company factory, made up the pro- 
gram. 


Electric Shop Damaged by Fire 


The Store of the Woodill & Hulse Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., known 
as “The. Electric Shop,” was completely 
gutted by fire, September 21, the stock 
being a total loss. A new store already has 
been opened. 


J. M. Fried 


J. M. Fried, formerly commercial manager 
of the Northumberland County Gas & 
Electric Company, Sunbury, Pa., is now 
connected with the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, electrical department, New Or- 
leans branch. 
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Bootblack Finds Three Uses for 
Small Fan 


For putting{one 6-inch electric fan to a 
variety of uses, it will be hard to beat a negro 
bootblack in a small Indiana town. While 
a customer is having his shoes shined during 
hot weather the fan is directed on him. 
The base of the fan is not fastened down, 
so that when the time comes to dry the 
shoes the fan breezes are turned directly 
on them. While the bootblack is waiting 
for the next customer to enter his place, 
he uses the fan for his own personal comfort. 


L. J. Hanna 
L. J. Hanna is acting manager of the new- 
business department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company. Mr. Hanna was former- 
ly in charge of the new-business department 
of the Kentucky Electric Company of 
Louisville, which was one of the companies 
lately merged into the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company. 
Johns-Manville Co. Opens Branch in 
Galveston 
The H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has 
opened a branch office and warehouse in 
Galveston, Texas, thus making the third 
branch for this State. Houston and Dallas 
house the other two branches. 


L. W. McLellan 
L. W. McLellan has been appointed new- 
business manager for the United Gas & 
Electric Company of New Albany, Ind. 
O. W. Watson 
QO. W. Watson is now superintendent for 
the Leicester plant of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Electric Light Company. 
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Increase in Hurley Forces 


The business of the Hurley Machine Co. 
of Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of the well 
known Thor electric home laundry machines, 
has increased to such proportions that they 
have been compelled to add to their entire 
sales organization. J. M. Hurley, vice 
president and director of the company, 
recently took charge of the eastern territory, 
with headquarters at the company offices 
in\the Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 











Make Peerless Excellence a 
Part of Your Prosperity 
This Fall 


PEERLESS FRACTIONAL HORSE POWER 
MOTORS and LOW-VOLT GENERATORS 


sell because they give Superior Service 
wherever any kind of small power (AC 
or DC) is required, and are cheap to buy. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 



































not use electric light. 


Traction Co. 
Indicator makes them so. 


keeps them so. 





ures and testimonials. 


Westinghouse Bldg. . 








Profit By Our Success In 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Wilmington is a semi-southern city with a large factory 
population, with countless small homes and stores that would 


We sent our men and connected up 
over 800 of these accounts for the Wilmington & Philadelphia . 


These small consumers are paying business. 


They are satisfied customers. 


We can just as easily connect up the hundreds of small 
homes and stores in your city that now pay you nothing. 
What we have done in Wilmington we can do for you. 
at the same time, your gains in meter customers wi#// increase too. 


___ The Excess Indicator has proven itself in cities big and 
little, north, south, east and west. 


EXCESS INDICATOR COMPANY 


The Excess 


The controlled flat rate 


And 


Let us show you the fig- 


- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Intelligent, well-directed sales and engineering co-opera- 





tion by Buckeye experts, increase the 
Commercial Lighting Installations 











Both the central stations and con- 


tractors who handle 


BUCKEYE LAMPS 


find that the practical nature of Buckeye Co-operation increases 


of Buckeye customers. 
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National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
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H. E. WELLS, AGENT, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Here we are with our latest design. Sev- 
eral new features embodied in this 
new transformer. 


Four additional oil circulating channels are pro- 
vided for the rapid dissipation of heat generated in 
the interior of core and coils. 


This is an exclusive feature with Packard Trans- 
formers and makes it possible to operate them un- 
der more severe conditions and higher overloads 
than any other make. 


Write for new bulletins. 


THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 
342 Dana Ave., Warren, O. 


























The “Conlon 
Electric” 
Washer and 
Wringer 


The Electric Washer Cen- 
tral Stations and Electrical 
Dealers have been waiting for. 


You can handle the “CON- 
LON ELECTRIC” with pride 
in presenting it and with ab- 
solute confidence that every 
machine you sell will not only 
give absolute satisfaction, but 
will sell others for you. 





Note the staunch, trim, attractive design--the enclosed gearing--the silent, posi- 
tive shaft drive, obviating all belts, chains and complicated machinery--the 
patented safety wringer release. 


You can easily appreciate how these features will make it easy for you to sell 
the “CONLON ELECTRIC.” 


We will ship you a “CONLON ELECTRIC” to place with any of your custo- 


ie Days Free Trial 


subject to return at our expense if it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 


Our catalogue B, and co-operative sales plan will interest you--write for them 
today. 


Conlon Electric Washer Co., 


316 North May Street Chicago, Illinois 

Note:—All Electrical Dealers and Central Station Men are cordially invited to 
visit our booth at the New York Electrical Show and see for themselves the many 
advantages possessed by the “CONLON ELECTRIC” over other machines on 
exhibition there. 
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Pittsfield Central Station Plays 
e Host 


The Pittsfield (Mass.) Electric Company 
recently closed shop on a Wednesday after- 
noon and played the host to all the local 
electrical contractors and their employees 
at Smith’s Grove, West Pittsfield. The 
central station took care of one-half the 
expense, and its employees the other. An 
old-fashioned clambake was served to over 
100 guests, a baseball game played between 
central station and contractor nines, and 
other sports enjoyed. The affair was so 
successful in bringing the central station 
and the contractors together in a cordial 
and intimate relationship that it will be 
repeated next year. 


E. F. Putnam 
E. F. Putnam has been appointed con- 
tract agent for the Norwalk division of, the 
United Electric Light & Water Company 
of Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Putnam is com- 
mercial manager of the above central station. 
7 i bh 
A.R.Happoldt .~ "> 
A. R. Happoldt has been appointed man- 
ager of the Central Illinois Utilities Com- 
pany property at Milford, Ill. 
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From Our Popular 

Magazine Advertis- 

ing to Your Cash 
Drawer 


RE you among those who are transforming our high voltage 
national advertising campaign into dollars and cents? Have 


your lamp sales grown because you have localized this ad- 
vertising and made it your own? 


Now is the time for greater selling efforts---more than ordinary 
returns can be realized. Shunt our business-producing publicity 
through your cash register. 





The Saturday Evening Post and other leading magazines are 
creating an increasingly strong demand for National Quality MAZ- 
DA lamps among the people you are in a position to reach. It is for 
you to see that this demand is satisfied in your store. 


Advertise the fact that you handle National Quality MAZDA 
lamps by means of your window displays, your newspaper advertising, 
your direct-by-mail literature, your envelope enclosures and your tele- 
phone. 


If you need a supply of pamphlets or desire free newspaper cuts 
and copy, window displays, etc., address any of the member works of the 





OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
Cleveland 
SiIxTw city 


OHIO 


American Electric Lamp Works, Economical Electric Lamp Works, ’ 
Central Falls, R. I. New York City Packard Lamp Works, 
Banner Electric Works, Elux Miniature Lamp Works, a bs arren, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio New York City The ee — Works, 
Brilliant Electric Works, Federal amg Lamp Works, Shelby vee W a 
eveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Dy eee 
-Mars tric Works, P a . rn Shelby, Ohio 
Bryes eens Bo ley orks The Fostoria Inc, Lamp Works, Standard Ricctsic Weeks, 
Chicago Tl 7 Fostoria, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
Pat iat te General Inc. Lamp Works, The Sterling Electric Ls Work: 
The cam oe ge Works, x Cleveland. Okio The ating aw ric Lamp Works, 
Colonial Electric Works, seer > Inc. = Works, er <a Lamp Works, 
Jarren, Ohio cago, Lil. Shicago, Ill. 
The Columbia Inc. Lamp Works, Munder Electric Works, New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. Central Falls, R. I 
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Convention of New England Section 
N. &. 1. A. 


The fifth annual convention of the New 
England Section of the National Electric 
Light Association, was held at Burlington, 
Vt., September 17, 18 and 19. There was 
an attendance of some 400 members and 
guests. Four business sessions were held. 
President A. F. Townsend addressed the 
convention on the activities of the national 
body, and Secretary T. C. Martin, of the 
national organization, spoke on the value 
of membership in the major body for the 
small company. 

In addition to W. G. Stetson’s paper on 
“Some Phases of Electric Appliance Mer- 
chandising,” abstracted on page 287 of 
this issue, another paper of commercial 
interest. was that of A. B. Marsden of the 
Manchester (Vt.) Light & Power Co., in 
“Problems of Central Station Managers 
in Small Towns.” Mr. Marsden empha- 
sized the large numerical proportion of 
central stations in towns of less than 5,000 
inhabitants, and the difficulties of the 
managers of such concerns because of their 
manifold duties. 

The paper of W. H. Snow and D. W. 
Beaman of the New Bedford (Mass.) Gas 
& Edison Light Co., on the “Value of the 
Electric Vehicle to the Central Station,” 
took up the favorable load characteristics 
of electric-vehicle battery charging and the 
greatly increased registration of both com- 
mercial and pleasure electrics in New 
England. 

A group of four papers on “Cooperation 
of Allied Electrical Industries,” was also 
presented, from the point of view of the 
manufacturer, by S. St. John Morgan, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Boston; of the jobber, by W. J. 
Keenan, Vice-President Pettingell-Andrews 
Company, Boston; of the contractor, by 
J. G. Gilliland, New England Engineering 
Company, Waterbury, Conn.; of the cen- 
tral station, by F. A. Gallagher, Jr., Nar- 
ragansett Electric Light Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Henry Schroeder, General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., present- 
ed a paper on “Socket Voltage Versus 
Lamp Voltage.’ All the papers provoked 
liberal discussion. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, C. C. Wells, 
Middlebury (Vt.) Electric Company; Vice- 
President, L. D. Gibbs, Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Treasurer, R. W. Rollins, Worcester (Mass.) 
Electric Light Company; Executive Com- 
mittee, Messrs. H. B. Ivers, Portland, Me.; 
L. J. Chase, Concord, N. H.; A. B. Marsden, 
Manchester, Vt.; E. P. Rowell, Plymouth, 
Mass.; E. A. Barrows, Providence, R. L.; 
B. H. Gardner, Waterbury, Conn. Miss 
O. A. Bursiel, No. 149 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., is secretary. 


Catching the Theater Crowd 
By R. W. Gragg, 
New-Business Department, Bartlesville (Okla.) 
Interurban Railway Co. 

Recently, we held an electrical cooking 
demonstration, and used what proved to 
be a very effective method of advertising 
the same. There are four first-class moving 
picture houses in this town, and they are 
all well attended. Accordingly, on the night 
of our demonstration, I arranged with the 
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managers of the picture houses to announce 
after the performance that we were giving 
the demonstration, and inviting every- 
body to attend. 

The result was, that the demonstration, 
which was held in our office, drew a crowd 
that blocked up the sidewalks to such an 
extent that we were unable to photograph 
our windows. Coffee percolators, toasters, 
drink mixers, water boilers, vacuum cleaners 
and electric irons were shown and coffee 
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served, so that although no sales were made 
at the demonstration, the value of electric 
household appliances was shown to a crowd 
of unusual size and character. The follow- 
ing month we sold seventeen vacuum 
cleaners, eight sewing machine motors, and 
numerous other appliances, which could be 
traced directly back to the favorable im- 
pression made by the demonstration, and 
farther back to our novel method of ad- 
vertising the affair. 














OUTDOOR ADVERTISING EVERYWHERE 


Originators of Spectacular Electric Sign Advertising, and of the 
“Great White Way,” New York City 


Owners of Electric Moving Sign U.S. Patent No. 648,677 





























Reco Sign Flashers 


Standard types and special designs. Many exclusive 
features of superiority. 


617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











WHEN YOU SELL 


a merchant a sign, give him a flashing sign---a sign 
that’s distinctive and alive with motion---that really 
advertises HIS store and makes it a landmark after dark. 


Put a RECO Flasher on every sign, and every sign will 
palpitate with life and the impulse of your 
customer’s own advertising. 


RECO Lamp 
Hoods add color 
—the final touch 
of beauty and 
distinctiveness 
—to every sign 
installation. 








Reco Lamp Hoods 
Natural colored glass. All 
sizes, all colors. Stay on, 
securely held. 








REZNLERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Flashers in the World. 


Also Manufacturers of Billboard Reflectors, Tr f 
Time Clocks, Window Displays, Etc. 


1123 Broadway, New York 
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Electric Sign for a Truck 


C. A. Knight of the Meridian (Miss.) 
Light & Railway Company, has originated 
an idea whereby his company takes a double 
dose of its own medicine,—advertising the 
electric truck and the use of the electric 
sign simultaneously. 

This company recently placed in service 
some General Vehicle trucks for construction 
and maintenance work, and the idea struck 
Mr. Knight to place a small electric sign 
on each side of one of the trucks, same to be 
operated from the truck battery. 





Daylight view of Meridian (Miss.) central station electric 
sign-in-truck. 


The signs were made in small panels, 
four feet long and twenty inches wide, the 
“copy” reading, “Use the Electric,” in two 
lines of six-inch raised letters. These 
letters were fitted with candelabra recep- 
tacles and small mazda lamps, and connected 
to the vehicle battery in such a way as to be 
controiled by the driver of the car. 


USE THE 
ELacreReic 





How the Meridian electric sign-in-truck looks when it is 
lighted. : 


In future installations of this character, 
it will be necessary to have fewer lamps, 
as at present the double tax on the battery 
is such that the sign can be lighted only 
when the truck is at a standstill, or coasting, 
the lights going out when it is in regular 
motion. The Greenwood Advertising Com- 
pany of Knoxville, Tenn., furnished the 
signs, which are finished to match the ma- 
roon body of the truck. 


Teaching Street Car Passengers the 
Value of Electric Service 

The New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany has a clever scheme for interesting 
its street car passengers in electric lighting 
and appliances as well as in matters con- 
cerning the railroad, itself. The commer- 
cial department of the central station issues 
every week 30,000 copies of its little folder, 
‘Railway Topics,” and has the same dis- 
tributed from boxes on the street cars of 
the company. It is said to be a snappy, 
readable publication, containing central 
station propaganda, an illustrated article 
on some electric appliance, and humorous 
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squibs, and well answers its purpose to 
break up the monotony of street car riding 
for passengers who don’t happen to be 
reading newspapers. 


Commercial Section Representative 
Addresses National Jobbers 

In response to an invitation received by 
T. I. Jones, Chairman of the Commercial 
Section, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, Douglass Burnett, Vice-President of 
the Section, represented that body at the 
meeting of the National Supply Jobbers’ 
Association at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
September 9th. Mr. Burnett -made a 
short talk on the constructive work of the 
Section, then abstracted the two reports 
of the Committees on the Wiring of Existing 
Buildings and on Electrical Merchandise, 
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which were presented at the last annual 
convention of the National Electric Light 
Association. As the upshot of this meet- 
ing, the Commercial Section has been in- 
vited to make a report of progress each year 
before the Jobbers’ Association. 


N. F. Brady 
N. F. Brady was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Brooklyn to succeed his father, 
the late Anthony W. Brady. J. C. Brady 
succeeds the president-elect as director and 
vice-president. 


G. K. Dustin 
G. K. Dustin has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Columbia (S. C.) Railway, Gas 
& Electric Company. 











746 First National Bank Bldz., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Another Flexlume installation which proves that the small merchant needn’t 
go electric-signless becaus2 he can’t afford a big lamp-letter sign. 


Nothing cheap about Flexlumes—a perfect day and night sign you can sell to 
trade you’ve never reached before. Write 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


( 


1112 West Sixteenth Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


























Home Laundry 
Machine 


in your Christmas list of useful appliances. 

The “Thor” is a gift easily sold and great- 
ly appreciated by the recipient for the sav- 
ing it effects in time and labor. 

Wherever it is sold, singly or in combina- 
tion with other electric appliances, The 
“Thor” paves the way for complete electric 
service. 
| The ‘ Thor” stays sold, and is a steady 
wash-day revenue producer for you. Washes 
clothes spotlessly clean, and saves 60 per 
cent of wear on materials and about 90 per 
cent of the housewife’s strength. 

To help you demonstrate the worth of 
this useful Christmas gift in your territory 
we'll place The ‘“Thor” in the home of any 
responsible party for 


15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You'll convert many of these free 
trials into sales. 


For prices and full particulars regarding 
our valuable co-operative selling plan, write 


CHICAGO, 520 West Monroe St. 
LOS ANGELES, 3rd and Main Sts. 














Don’t Forget to Include the 


THOR ELECTRIC 





TORONTO, Atlantic and Liberty Sts. 





Equipped with two-roll reversible wringer 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 1015 Flatiron Building |} 
SAN FRANCISCO, 523 Mission St. 
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Roof Sign for New York Edison Co. 

The new company sign of the New York 
Edison Company on the roof of the Colum- 
bia Theater building at Forty-seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue, is one of the 
most striking electric displays in that section 
of the “Gay White Way.” This sign, 


diminished friction between the commercial 
and accounting departments. 

“The Industrial Application of Electrical 
Heating,” by W. H. Lines,’ of the Portland 
Railway, Light and Power Co., and “‘Elec- 
tricity in the Lumber Industry,” by A. E. 
Ransom of the Caldwell Machinery Com- 


New company sign of the New York Edison Co., and its relation to the ‘Gay White Way.” 


which is fifty feet square, is placed diagonal- 
ly across the top of the building, and reaches 
the eye for a great distance about. 

The company name is alternated in the 
display with the company trademark, the 
Edison man. There are 2,800 10-watt 
tungsten lamps used in the sign. 


Convention of Northwest Electric 
Light & Power Association 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Asso- 
ciation was held in Seattle, Wash., Sep- 
tember 3, 4 and 5. It was largely attend- 
ed by delegates from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 
J. E. Chilberg, President of the New Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, and President W. J. 
Grambs of the Pugent Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company, one on the ques- 
tion of adequate compensation for public 
utility employees. 

E. G. Robinson, manager of the Jim Creek 
Water, Light & Power Company, Arlington, 
Wash., read a paper entitled, “Manage- 
ment and Operation of an Electric Light 
Plant in a Small Town,” and J. E. David- 
son, of The Pacific Power & Light Company, 
Portland, Ore., a commercial paper entitled, 
“The Tireless Farmer Results from Ruraliz- 
ing Electricity,’ which dealt with the more 
important uses of electricity in rural dis- 
tricts. It urged that the power company 
must undertake the work of educating the 
farmer in the practical use of electricity, 
such education being most important. 

A. C. McMicken, Sales Manager of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., pre- 
sented another paper on “The Management 
of a Commercial Department,” which out- 
lmed three plans of organization for com- 
mercial departments, with diagrams illus- 
trative of the same. In each of the plans, 
it was pointed out that the sales manager 
has supervision over light and power, and 
the advantages of this practice shown in the 


pany, were other commercial papers of the 
convention. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, H. L. Bleecker, 
Washington Water Power Co., Spokane; 
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Vice-President for Washington, E. G. Rob- 
inson, Jim Creek Water, Light & Power 
Co., Arlington; Vice-President for Oregon, 
F. T. Griffiths, Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Co.; Vice-President for Idaho, John 
McKissick, Northwest Light & Power Co., 
Wallace; Secretary-Treasurer, N. W. Brock- 
ett, Puget Sound Traction Light & Power 
Company, Seattle. M. C. Osborn, Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Spokane, and P. A. 
Bertrand, Grays Harbor Light & Power Co., 
Aberdeen, were named as additional mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 





At Home 
At the Offic 


PLUG CLUSTER 


is a great convenience because it gives you 
two outlets where you have had but one, 
doubling the capacity of your sockets by 
doing the work of two. You may attach 
any other electrical appliance that you wish 
and burn your lamp at the same time. It 
requires no extra wiring— 

you simply screw it into 

the socket. 


For sale by all Electrical 
Dealers 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. COMPANY 
120-128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago 
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Design 7178 


YOUR TOWN IS NOT ALIVE TO 

ITS OPPORTUNITIES if it hasn’t 

a‘‘White Way” to stir civic pride. 
Wecarry adistinctive 
line of ornamental poles 


tor every type of street 
lighting, and— 


Experts ready wait- 
ing with data, sugges- 
tions and designs, for a 


“White Way’ —all 


your own 


Write NOW. 
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POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
¢ 118 Liberty Street, New York City 
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Flexlume Small Letter Signs 


The Flexlume Sign Company, Inc., manu- 
facture a small interchangeable letter sign 
which can be used by merchants in the in- 
terior of a store or in show windows. 

These signs consist of a neat metal box 
containing lamps and screens, the letters 
being placed in front and interchangeable. 

They are interior-lighted, and carry 
standard 15, 25 or 40-watt tungsten lamps. 
Hence, if one of the lamps burns out, the 
merchant simply replaces it with a new lamp 
from his own storeroom. 

These small signs can be used by mer- 
chants for advertising specialties, special 
sales, particular brands of goods, and the 
like. One of the Flexlume Company’s cus- 
tomers, who has a number of stores in Buf- 
falo and other large cities, used one of them 
during the holiday season last year, and the 
words ‘‘Merry Christmas” and “Happy 
New Year” were flashed in colored letters 
from his window to all who passed. 

The Flexlume Sign Company supply new 
letters for these signs and also manufacture 
smallexterior signs with the wording “Drug,” 
“Bar,” “Lunch,” “Eat,” which are said to 
be popular sellers. 

With their attractive backgrounds and 
trimmings, and distinct letters, Flexlume 
signs are attractive and easy to read both 
by day and night, and are designed for the 
merchant of moderate means. For that 
reason, they help central stations to place 
additional sign customers on their lines. 

The selling methods of the Flexlume Com- 
pany are cooperative. In the larger cities, 
the central stations are asked to cooperate 
with the company agents, while in the small- 
er towns the central stations handle the 
signs exclusively. Sample letters, photo- 
graphs of striking or original installations 
throughout the country, and _ sketches 
drawn to scale and colored and showing 
exactly how the finished sign will appear, 
are also furnished the central stations. 


The Electric Balloon 


Although in its particular field there is no 
form of advertising to equal it, the electric 
sign is not the only form of aerial electrical 
advertising. Big transparent balloons of 
vivid hues, with various advertising mes- 
sages wide-lettered on their faces, are a com- 
mon sight to New Yorkers nowadays. The 
balloons are made of translucent silk, and the 
inventor, Rene Demarest of France, has 
devised an ingenious interior arrangement 
whereby a huge 500-candlepower incan- 
descent lamp can be placed inside the bal- 
loon and give prominent display to the 
lettering against a night sky. These bal- 
loons are secured by a rope, and the current 
is supplied by a cable which runs along the 
rope. The balloons are made ignition-proof. 


Industrial Welfare and Efficiency 
Convention 


The Pennsylvania Industrial Welfare 
and Efficiency Convention, called by the 
State Department of Labor and Industry, 
will be held under the auspices of the En- 
gineers’ Society of Pennsylvania in the halls 
of the Capitol Building at Harrisburg, 
October 28, 29 and 30. The first day will 
be devoted to a general presentation of the 
subject, and to a study of what a number of 
the most interested state departments can 
do for the industries. The second day will 
be devoted to labor conditions and their 
improvement; and the third day, to a study 
of accidents and fires, and their prevention. 
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It costs you at least 25 cents every 
time one of your salesmen 
makes a “missionary” call, 

and there are many. 


The same money will send °‘ E/ectric Service’’ 
to that household for 10 months--or longer-- 
a steady, consistent, cumulative influence that 
overcomes prejudice and makes friends. 


And when the salesman does call---he’ll sell 
goods, not just explain and argue. 


“ELECTRIC 
SERVICE” 


is a little booklet that 1s being distributed 
monthly by many central stations to their 
residence prospects and customers. 


It is “good fertilizer” that prepares the way. 


It interests everybody in the electric home 
comforts. 


It brings the women to the display-room and 
sells appliances. 


Printed in your own name with your own 
ads. Lots of pictures. Short articles, verses 
and recipes. <A different cover each month, 
in colors. 


Write for a set of back issues. 


The Rae Company 


PUBLISHERS 


17 Madison Ave., New York City 





| 
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Convention of Pennsylvania State 
Branch of N. E. L. A. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, the State 
branch of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, was held at the Water Gap House, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa., September 16, 
17 and 18. The committee on member- 
ship reported a total membership of 1,367. 

The report of the lamp committee dealt 
with the developments and improvements 
in the incandescent lamp during the past 
year. Other important matters embodied 
in this report were the questions of single- 
voltage rating for tungsten lamps, of a 
reduction in the price of tungsten lamps, 
and of the drop due to interior wiring. It 
was also urged that the consumer should 
obtain his lamps from the central station 
so that the latter may have some influence 
over the voltage and wattage selected. 

The committees on Welfare Work and 
Public Utility Interconstruction also made 
reports, and the following papers were read: 
“Street Lighting,” by Preston S. Miller, 
president of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, and N. D. McDonald; ‘Feeder 
Regulators,” by A. D. Fishel of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
“Rates,” by L. H. Conklin of Scranton; 
“Rules and Regulations for Station Oper- 
ation,” by I. G. Walborn of Pottsville; 
“Rules and Regulations for Outside Oper- 
ators,” by S. W. Brown and J. A. Metz of 
Hazelton; ““Economical Operation of Steam 
Boilers,” by T. G. Coghlan of New York. 

Mr. Conklin’s paper on “Rates” dealt 
chiefly with the standardization of forms. 
He pointed out the difference between 
rates and rate of return, showing that if 
the community is to have full value in 
service and the stockholders a full return 
on the money invested, the rates must be 
adjusted between classes of business so as 
to get the fullest contribution from each 
class. A very general discussion followed. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, D. T. Campbell, 
Seranton Electric Co.; Vice-President, W. 
E. Long, Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
retary-Treasurer, S. C. Pohe, Columbia 
Power, Light & Railway Co. of Bloomsburg; 
Executive Committee to serve two years, 
Messrs. E. B. Greene, Penn Central Light 
& Power Co. of Altoona; E. H. Davis, 
Lycoming Edison Company of Williams- 
port, and H. N. Muller, Duquesne Light 
Co. of Pittsburgh. W. C. Anderson, Lu- 
zerne County Gas & Electric Co. of Kings- 
ton, was elected on this committee to serve 
one year. 

The purpose of the Society for Electrical 
Development also was endorsed at this con- 
vention. 


Sec- 


Camp Cooperation Meeting at 
Association Island 

In accordance with an annual custom of 
several years’ standing, leading men of the 
electrical industry met in conference at 
Association Island, Henderson Harbor, N. 
Y., September 3, 4, and 5. The idea of the 
conference was to bring together represen- 
tatives of each branch of the industry. 
The presidents of the various national, 
state and municipal electrical societies and 
leagues, together with a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Jovian order, were also in- 
vited. The conference was under the aus- 
pices of the Association Island Corporation, 
an organization made up principally of men 
devoted to the manufacture of incandes- 
cent lamps. Joseph B. McCall, president 
of the National Electric Light Association, 
presided over each of the formal sessions. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


Commodore $8. O. Richardson, President 
of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Club and 
a leading spirit in the Association Island 
Corporation, delivered the address of wel- 
come to the visiting electrical men. 

Other speakers of the opening session 
were Senator Willard Howland of Massa- 
chusetts, who spoke on “Government in 
Relation to Business;”” and Samuel Insull, 
President of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago, who spoke in charac- 
teristic vein on “The Distribution of Elec- 
tric Energy, Present and Future.” It was 
a plea for the centralization of power supply 
so that the work of the world could be done 
through the medium of electrical energy 
and immense power-producing stations be 
made available. 

Frank Vanderlip, President of the Nation- 
al City Bank, New York City, in his address 
on the Financial Outlook, said that two 
billions of dollars could be profitably in- 
vested in the electrical industries of the 
country within the next five years. 

F. P. Fish of Fish, Richardson, Herrick 
& Neave, Boston, Mass., spoke on “‘Prin- 
ciples of Resale Control,” during the con- 
ference. He said that there must be some 
method by which the manufacturer should 
be able to establish a price below which a 
material could not be sold. He must use 
the modern methods of distribution and 
maintain a standard price in order that the 
good will and interest of the retailers may 
be secured. 

Discussing Mr. Fish’s address, Dr. 
Charles P. Steinmetz of the Central Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., argued 
that competition was dead as an industrial 
and economic force. Messrs. J. Robert 
Crouse, J. M. Wakeman, W. E. Robertson 
and Henry L. Doherty spoke on the plans 
and progress of the Society for Electrical 
Development. There were a uumber of 
other strong addresses. 


New Packard Transformer 

The Packard Electric Company of War- 
ren, Ohio, has placed a transformer of im- 
proved design on the market. Four extra 
oil-ducts have been provided for ventilating 
the interior of the transformer and the 
yokes in which they are inserted are of such 
a form that this ventilation is made possible, 
while at the same time a supply of cool oil 
is insured for the interior of the transformer 
where it is most needed. 

A special form of core is also used for 
eliminating cross magnetization. All sec- 
ondary leads are brought out through a 
single strong porcelain bushing which is 
designed to reduce stray magnetism in the 
iron cases and thus improve the copper 
losses and regulations. 


The Conlon Electric 

The Conlon Electric Washer Company, 
No. 312 North May Street, Chicago, have 
recently placed on the market an electric 
washing and wringing machine, which em- 
bodies many strong features in the way of 
gear drive, reversing mechanism and safety 
attachments. 

It is claimed that this machine has found 
instant popularity with the trade on ac- 
count of its staunch, trim attractive design, 
freedom from all complicated machinery, 
its safety wringer release, simplicity, and 
few parts. This machine is made in three 
sizes, suitable for private homes, hotels, hos- 
pitals, institutions, etc. 

The Conlon Electric Washer Company 
have several cooperative selling plans for 
central stations and dealers, which facili- 
tate the sales of the machine. 
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Sign Transformers 


No SIGN TRANSFORMER will give you 


better service or more satisfied customers than 


PEERLESS 


THE ENTERPRISE ELECTRIC CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 











/Hook U 


Sterling 
Lamps 


this Fall, and you'll 
have one of the biggest 
helps known for squeez- 
ing every drop of fat 
out of your Residence 
Lighting Business. 


Sterling Quality and our 
Co-operative Selling 
Plan guarantee you a 
quick, sure Sterling Lamp 
market and big profits. 
Write while your Cam- 
paign’s hot. 


Sterling Electric Lamp Works 








General Electric Company 
Warren, Ohio 
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oN. loss ORDER! 


Workman 


NOW! 


A 

Booklet 
kor 

Your 
vorcome (| Wiring 
Campaign 




















The best wire-your-house appeal that has ever been printed. Diagrams and photo- 
graphs show how the already-built house is wired without damage, and prove that electric 
light is not expenszve, that it has become the poor man’s light. 


The booklet encloses with bills or letters without extra postage—16 pages of easy-read- 


ing type and straight talking pictures. Cover in two colors. Same design front and back. 
Either side is right-side-up. 


You need this booklet. It carries the impulse that will sign contracts. 


Ready now. Furnished in any quantity. Imprinted with your company name. 


10,000 or more 
5,000 to 10,000 


. 4 ) " - 
Prices * _ 1,000 to 5,000 7% 4 Ask for Sample 
: 500 to 1,000 ; 8 4 Order NO 
4 W 


Less than 500 


cents per copy 
“a te ee 


THE RAE COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
17 Madison Ave., New York City 
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: Another Valentine Sign 





ie 
be . . fy 
“|| Has just been installed to work for the |? 
k Potomac Electric Power Co., 5 
. j 
e Washington, D.C. : 
= @ It’s a brilliant, novel sign display, = 
= 40 x 40 feet, containing 5,000 lamps and = 
= 20,000 feet of wire. = 
= @_ The four zouaves come on, and go ||= 
= through a complete drilli—‘“shoulder = 
= arms,” “present arms,” “parade rest.” = 
= q Then the central station message, = 
= “Use Electric Light, Potomac Electric = 
= Power Co.,” flashes on, holds for some = 
= time, and the whole operation repeats. =| 


@. The Local Commercial Department = 
did its share to get this sign up and 
burning, and Valentine did his share— 
Ce": 2 Pcs "2, ) @. Valentine Originality, Service, Co- 

: T SE operation, Quality, Workmanship and 


ELF a T Fair Prices. 

CTR @ Valentine and his Sign Shop will do 
HIGHT their share in your town, if you will 

Rane bold up your end. 

ee @. Write Today. 
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Valentine Electric Sign Company, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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